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HEARD IN THE GATES 


E congratulate our readers upon the opportunity which is 

theirs in this issue to peruse the concluding sections of Dr. 

Watters’ history of the Church of Christ in Great Britain. 
We regard this work as one of permanent and lasting value and we are 
glad to have the privilege of presenting it to the public. 

ARCHIBALD CLARK WATTERS was born in the parish of Auchter- 
derran in Scotland on August 7, 1887. He was educated in the local 
schools of Scotland and in Edinburgh University from which institu- 
tion he received his degree of Master of Arts in 1898 and his Doctorate 
in Philosophy in 1940. He taught at Newtongrange and also preached 
for the church regularly during that time. While living at Glasgow 
and teaching at Dumbarton, he decided to go to the foreign field as a 
missionary and, along with his wife, he sailed for India in 1914. He 
spent thirteen very rewarding years at Daltonganj and in the Latehar 
district. Because of the persistent ill health of his family, Dr. Watters 
returned to Scotland in 1927 and re-entered the teaching profession. 
He also resumed his work as a minister. He was speedily appointed 
headmaster for one of the largest schools of the county where he lived. 
He has held many positions of importance and responsibility during 
the past two decades, including, among others, chairman of the Foreign 
Mission Committee, membership on the Home Missions Board, Organ- 
izing Secretary of the British Churches of Christ, member of the gov- 
erning board of Overdale College and membership on the Union Com- 
mittee. He helped to resuscitate the Historical Committee and has 
been chairman ever since. He was also a member and one of the two 
British representatives to the World Conference on Faith and Order in 
1937. Dr. Watters has held memberships and positions of importance 
in many of the teachers’ associations of his native land and has achieved 
distinction and honor in many areas which we cannot attempt to 
enumerate. He has won many friends in the United States by reason 
of the contribution which he has made to the progress of his com- 
munion and because of the splendid traits of personal character which 
they have observed in their association with him. 

The Caleb Davies Sermon Contest is one of the best known insti- 
tutions of its kind in Butler University. The prize-winner (first place) 
this year was Epwarp TEsH and we are glad to present him and his 
winning sermon to our readers at this time. He is now enrolled for his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree in the School of Religion and is also serv- 
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ing as minister of the church at Clermont, Indiana. He was graduated 
from Johnson Bible College in 1931 with his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He was chosen as minister of churches at Zillah, Washington, 
and Chaffee, Missouri, and achieved success at both locations. He 
served as chaplain during the Second World War and entered Butler 
shortly after being mustered out of service. His prize-winning sermon 
on the Atonement appears elsewhere in this issue of the QUARTERLY. 
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HISTORY OF THE BRITISH CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
By 
A. C. WATTERS 


(This is the second half of the history of the British Churches of Christ. The 
first half was published in the April issue—EbrTor.) 


CHAPTER V 
Tue Mippie Periop (Part II) 
I. Training Work Under Alexander Brown 


The Training Work, laid down in the 70’s by David King in 
favour of a work under the control of the Annual Meeting, was not 
really resumed until 1884, when a new committee’ (William Linn, 
Chairman; Wm. McLintock, Treasurer; John Nimmo; Thomas Jen- 
kins; and William Crockatt, Secretary: all of Glasgow, except John 
Nimmo, coalmaster, of Edinburgh) appointed a fellow Scotsman, 
Alexander Brown, as tutor. He had been an evangelist for twenty 
years, having had his first training under J. B. Rotherham at his home 
in Crofthead. 

Whereas David King had conducted all his training work at Birm- 
ingham, Alexander Brown undertook to operate his training scheme 
wherever he happened to be located as an evangelist. Commencing at 
Glasgow he conducted several oral classes each week, including one at 
Edinburgh ; and also gave individual attention to the training of Wil- 
liam Duffin, a young Scottish evangelist, and William Marsden of 
Wigan. Moving on to Newcastle, he formed four classes (55 stu- 
dents) ; and conducted correspondence courses for 27 students in other 
parts of the country. William Marsden also remained under his per- 
sonal care. 

Lancelot Oliver, who had been a student of David King, and had 
received some help also from A. Brown, was appointed to do similar 
work (oral classes) in the Furness District. He also had a few cor- 
responding students. He was not able to continue after the first year. 

In the second year Brown worked the first part of the time in 
Scotland, conducting five classes; and the second part in Lancashire, 
conducting twelve classes weekly, with 134 students.? During the year 
he had 35 corresponding students ; but decided he had not the strength 
to continue with the correspondence in addition to all the other acti- 


* Annual Meeting Report, 1884, pp. 14-17. 
* Ibid., 1885, pp. 17-18. 
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vities. In fact he had a breakdown in health, but later, with the co- 
operation of L. Oliver again, he undertook all the branches of training. 
A. W. Bushnell of Hastings and R. K. Francis of London were the 
next special students, and the latter afterwards completed fifty years 
as an evangelist with the British churches. In 1889 the students in 
training included R. P. Anderson, a future missionary to Norway, and 
R. Halliday, a future missionary to Burmah. Another stalwart of 
the future was studying in 1890, in the person of Joseph Smith of 
Newcastle. He was later to succeed as tutor at Overdale College 
Albert Brown of Nottingham, who was a student of 1891. Unfortun- 
ately the health of Alexander Brown broke down again, and he died 
on September 13, 1893, at the age of 52.° 

Alexander Brown, although an evangelist for thirty years, was 
pre-eminent as a teacher. 


“His deep-toned manly voice gave power to his public speaking, 
but it was in class work that its effectiveness was most conspicuous. 
There was a kind of music almost in his reading of the Greek Testa- 
ment, and in a Bible class the natural unrestrained fulness of his tones 
made his remarks impress themselves pleasantly on the memory.’ 


An example of his expository power is retained for us in his vol- 
ume, “Conversion to God.” 


II. Evangelisation 


We have noted in last chapter that the membership of the churches 
increased in the decade 1855-65 from 2,000 to 4,000. In the following 
decade the increase was only 1,000; by 1885 the number had risen to 
over 7,500, and by 1895 to over 10,500. If we calculate the percentage 
increase in each decade we get: To 1865, 100%; to 1875, 25%; to 
1885, 50% ; and to 1895, 40%. Although the numbers remained small, 
they showed a steady increase. With the increasing membership there 
was an increasing number of evangelists, some of whom had been 
trained under David King or Alexander Brown. 

In 1865 Henry Exley of Wakefield, after two years of much 
appreciated service, was on the eve of departing for America when he 
reported :— 

“In every place I have visited good and increasing audiences have 


been uniform; and it has seemed and has been, both by myself and the 
brethren, a cruel thing just when the promise of most good was seen, 


* Bible Advocate, 1893, p. 393. 
* Ibid., 1893, p. 394. 
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that it was no longer in my power to stay—other churches, with needs 
equally great, calling me away. I am deeply convinced that the present 
system of what I may call broken-up labour is not the need of the 
churches, but a very much longer period—say, of twelve months at 
least.””* 


William Thomson, one of the pioneer evangelists, spent a few 
months among the churches that year on holiday from the United 
States. The church at Maryport, in reporting a visit he had paid, said: 
“Had a preacher followed Bro. Thomson in this town, many would 
have been added to the church.’”* 


The Scottish Committee, in their annual report that year, said :— 
“The want of preachers has, as hitherto, prevented the work from be- 
ing prosecuted in many centres in which, to all appearance, the labours 
of an evangelist are essential to the increase of the church in the 
locality.” 


Amongst the 100 churches that year the evangelists serving were: 
C. Abercrombie; Alexander Brown, David King and H. Exley, 12 
months each; W. Thomson, 10 months; E. Evans, 6 months; T. H. 
Parris, Rae and Rotherham, 4 months each; and W. Hindle, 1 month. 

The Scottish Conference decided that year to cancel the rule which 
restricted the salary of their evangelists to £90 per annum.® 


In 1867 the Scottish Committee, on the subject of itineration, ex- 
pressed themselves thus :— 


“Can Evangelists who are moved from place to place do perma- 
nent good? They may arouse and awaken the slumbering soul, but 
when awakened is he not often left without more knowledge by the 
Evangelist leaving the locality; whereas, were the Evangelist left 
amongst the brethren to take the oversight and build up the churches, 
we are confident that the Truth would make more way in the world.’” 


But there was no increase of evangelists, and so there was no 
change of system. 

In 1870 they reiterated their opinion, with more particular 
application. 


“It has long been the opinion of your Committee that each church 
should be a centre of evangelistic labour, and ought to exert a lively 
influence on the surrounding district by keeping up a regular supply 


*B. M. H., 1865, p. 254. 
* Ibid., p. 255. 

* Ibid., p. 289. 

*B. M. H., 1865, p. 289. 
* B. H., 1867, p. 314. 
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of preaching brethren able to make the name of the Lord known. This 
can only be done by the several elders and office-bearers going more 
heartily into the work than they have hitherto done, and with this view 
employing a suitable evangelist to look after visitation, prayer meetings, 
and other matters connected with the organisation, which they cannot 
possibly overtake. Were this suggestion carried out we would have 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Banff, and possibly other towns as 
centres of evangelisation, and thus relieve the Committee from much 
unnecessary labour.”*° 


Edinburgh, with a roll of 130, had sustained an evangelist that 
year, W. Hurte, and retained him for four years. 


Charles Abercrombie, who had gone back to America in 1868 and 
returned in 1873, threw out a challenge, desiring “that some brother 
would put him in pdssession of the evidence on which the brethren rest 
their authority for what they are accustomed to call ‘mutual ministry’.’’” 
An interesting, but somewhat vague, discussion in the correspondence 
columns followed; with a final word from the Editor, “The many 
communications we have on the subject, all in the same tone, warrant 
us in saying that the brotherhood in Great Britain are sound on the 


question of Mutual Teaching.’”” 


In the records of 1874 we note that several churches or districts 
had adopted the suggestion to engage their own evangelist. Glasgow 
had John Strang, first student of David King, for three years before 
he sailed in 1874 to help the churches in Australia.** London had laid 
first claim to the services of Bartley Ellis since 1870, releasing him 
for some months each year to serve elsewhere. S. H. Coles, returned 
from Australia, was secured by the church at Southport. Birmingham 
had David King. Other evangelists of that time were Abercrombie, 
Adam, Brown, Evans, Greenwell, Hindle, Hurte, Murray, McDougall, 
D. Scott and Thompson; making 15 evangelists in all working with 
about 4,400 members and 109 churches. In the next year the numbers 
increased by 600 members and 16 churches. 

In the following year James Anderson is noted as being engaged 
by seven churches co-operating in the Slamannan District, a mining 
area between Glasgow and Edinburgh, and the scene of C. Abercrom- 
bie’s early successes.** Joseph Pittman, formerly of the London City 
Mission, was also added to the General Staff. 


* Ibid., 1870, p. 285. 
"™C. A., 1873, p. 356. 
*C. A., 1874, p. 120. 
*C. A., 1874, p. 189. 
*C. A., 1875, p. 141. 
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That year’s Conference decided on an interesting experiment, to 
foster “District Co-operation.” The country was divided into Divi- 
sions, and the Evangelists allocated as follows :—** 


Newcastle, Scott; Manchester, Brown; Chelsea and Leicester, 
Ellis and Thompson; Southern Division, Adam; Yorkshire, Pittman; 
Furness and N. E., Hindle (6 months each) ; Wigan and Scotland, 
Ellis (2 months each) ; Furness and Lancashire, McDougall; as Com- 
mittee may direct, Greenwell. 

The Scottish Committee had in addition the services of the vet- 
erans Abercrombie and Evans, and a new evangelist, James Grinstead. 
This scheme, it was hoped, would mean, as well as better evangelistic 
results, more home life for the evangelists. 

Around this time a notable work was being done by two of the 
senior evangelists—Edward Evans in Northumberland, and William 
McDougall in Furness. 

In 1871, within a few weeks, during a visit of Evans, a church 
was formed at Spittal of over 50 members."® Eight years later he 
met with outstanding success at Bedlington, about 50 additions being 
reported.’ Next year, 1880, a church was formed at Blyth.** Between 
his visits to Bedlington and Blyth he visited Birkenhead, Criccieth and 
Portmadoc. As a Welshman able to preach in his native tongue he 
was specially acceptable to the churches in North Wales. In his con- 
gregation at Criccieth there would be a boy who was to become famous, 
David Lloyd George. 

William McDougall had been resident for many years in Wigan 
and serving the local church as one of the three bishops appointed in 
1858, before being pressed into evangelistic service once again in 1866. 
David King’s biographer, Joseph Collin, writes of him thus :—“Closely 
exegetical, his expository work was very fine; and as a setter-forth of 
the person and claims of Christ, his power almost reached fascination. 
His life and work were, partly, marred by some who, through lack of 
fine sense, were entirely unsuited to exert a commanding influence 
over his destiny. He was a pastor, and should never have been thrown 
over into the stress and exposure of the general evangelistic field.’”® 


Although he had also been a member of the General Evangelist 
Committee for many years he was disqualified because of a new rule 


*C. A., 1875, pp. 318-319. 

* E. O., 1871, pp. 214-215. 
*C. A., 1879, pp. 421-422. 

*C. A., 1880, pp. 262. 

* “Memoir of D. King,” p. 55. 
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formed in 1868 forbidding evangelists being on the Committee.” This 
rule was doubtless made to allow the Committee members freedom to 
discuss intimate questions concerning the evangelists, such as salary, 
suitability, etc., but it deprived the Committee of the very persons who 
were giving their lives to the work and who should be best fitted to 
formulate an effective policy. 


As an evangelist McDougall had several times a breakdown in 
health, but in spite of his weakness he had the joy of leadership in a 
wonderful development in Furness. The isolated church at Kirby (re- 
ferred to in the first chapter) was discovered by Francis Hill in 1854, 
and added to the list of co-operating Churches of Christ the following 
year. During the next twenty years Kirkby was visited by Church of 
Christ evangelists, such as Greenwell, Brown, Hindle, Abercrombie 
and D. Scott.” 


“In 1874 began a new era with the advent of William McDougall, 
who found an open door. The membership in 1874 was 38; in 1875 
it was 88—more than doubled; in 1876 it rose to 101. Those were 
stirring times when the Chapel became too small and services were held 
in the open air and in farm-houses, the latter packed with people sitting 
on stairs. . . . In 1876 a new Chapel was built at Wallend. The three 
services on the opening day averaged an attendance of 230. Mr. Mc- 
Dougall continued with the church until his death, and the church con- 
tinued to grow until it reached a membership of 170. During this 
period Alexander Brown moved his training school to Kirkby, and 
it was here that both Albert Brown and Joseph Smith were trained, 
both of whom were later on the staff of Overdale College.”” 


In 1875 a chapel was built at Lindal-in-Furness by a church 
planted two years earlier; a cause was begun in Ulverston in 1876; 
and a new effort was made at Ireleth by McDougall in 1878, a small 
church of 20 members being soon gathered.** Including an older, but 
small, church at Barrow there were thus five churches in Furness in 
1879, with 238 members; and that year, out of fourteen evangelists 
serving in the country, four were working in Furness, namely, Wm. 
McDougall, Joseph Barnett, Alexander Brown and Lancelot Oliver.” 


In 1880 George Greenwell, the first English evangelist with the 
Churches, sailed for Australia, where he died six years later, at the 
age of 69, during his absence from home on an evangelistic campaign.” 


” B. H., 1868, pp. 318-326. ' 
oa of the Churches in Furness,” by W. Robinson. 
Ibid. 


*=C. A., 1879, pp. 424-425. 
*C. A., 1879, pp. 309, 426. 
*C. A., 1880, p. 468. 
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G. Y. Tickle, in an appreciation, wrote :—‘‘Our first introduction to 
him was in the summer of 1844. He was then the rising man of our 
movement in England. G. C. Reid, up to this time, had occupied the 
most prominent place in our churches as a proclaimer. Although Green- 
well never reached Reid’s position amongst them as a preacher, his 
power as a writer far exceeded that of Reid, and gave great promise of 
a distinguished and useful career.”** Alexander Campbell heard him 
preach, and afterwards testified :— 


“He is a strong argumentative speaker, and delivers himself with 
great clearness and power. He is well qualified to edify a Christian 
community.”*’ He did not fulfill his early promise. ‘Shadows fell 
upon the early radiance, and he missed his way for a time; but was led 
back tenderly to his old fellowship, by the hand of David King, and 
continued in fellowship and somewhat fitful service until his removal 
to Australia, where he served to the end of life.”** 


There was some attempt made at the Annual Meeting of 1883 to 
have all the evangelists work again under the General Committee, 
ready to work wherever the need seemed greatest. This prompted 
Edward Evans to write, from his long experience, the point of view 
of an evangelist : 


“My connection with the Evangelist Committee has been to me 
satisfactory and agreeable. A more considerate and judicious com- 
mittee [ could not desire. The churches visited have afforded cordial 
reception. . . . Still, all this notwithstanding, my itinerant mission 
being of a somewhat exceptional character, was to my sensitive mind 
and nervous temperament one of perpetual anxiety. The labourer 
in such a mission has ‘no certain dwelling place.’ In my own case, 
family and furniture have been removed long journeys to some fifteen 
places. These removals, attended with much expense and perplexity, 
did not in any place secure an unbroken work. These fifteen tem- 
porary homes had to be left year by year for several months (some- 
times eight or ten) for service in other places . . .”” 


In 1883 there commenced in the evangelistic field a young man, 
Sydney Black, who was able to work independently of committees or 
churches, and who gave much of his time to starting new causes. His 
father, Robert Black, had left his Scottish village—Twynholm in 
Kirkcudbrightshire—in his youth, and had succeeded in acquiring more 
than a competency as a draper in London, so that he was able to retire 
from business in 1875, at the age of 54. Brought up in the Church of 

* C. A., 1886, p. 504. 
*C. A., 1886, p. 488. 


*“Memoir of D. King,” pp. 54-55. 
” Ecclesiastical Observer, 1883, pp. 225-226. 
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Scotland, he joined the United Presbyterians at the age of 17, became 
a Congregationalist in Windsor and a Baptist in London, before he 
came to know of the Church of Christ position. He was satisfied 
with the latter, and was faithful to it throughout a long life.*° 


He married a daughter of James Wallis in 1852. Their first five 
children all died in childhood. Sydney was the eldest of six more, who 
all grew up and made their mark in life. Robert Black was the founder 
of a little church in Chelsea, which flourished and moved into larger 
premises at College Street. He had often been invited to be an elder, 
but only agreed when he had sufficient leisure to attend to his concep- 
tion of the duties, in 1875. For thirty years thereafter he was a faith- 
ful pastor, first in Chelsea and later in Twynholm.” 


When his eldest son, at the age of 22, expressed his wish to be an 
evangelist he gladly consented, and provided him with the means to 
be independent. To this advantage Sydney added unusual ability and 
dynamic force, so that he was very successful in his immediate object 
and influential in determining the policy of the churches. From 1883 
to 1889 he conducted missions in many parts of the country. He de- 
voted his first year to a mission in the little town of Leominster, and 
his second year to Leominster and another town in Hereford, Ross, 
establishing a church in each. His next effort was in the cathedral 
city of York, where he gathered a church of forty within a few weeks, 
and stayed with them for two years when they moved into their own 
meeting-house. He was unsuccessful in an attempt to establish a 
church in Scarborough; but many immersions followed his preaching 
with the churches at Gateshead-on-Tyne, Birmingham and Notting- 
ham. His energy was amazing. In one week, at South Wigston near 
Leicester in 1887, he delivered fifteen set discourses, besides giving 
shorter addresses in the villages and in a boot factory. After five 
years in the provinces he returned in 1888 to his native city to tackle 
the desperate problem of the Evangelisation of London. As was his 
custom he hired*the best hall available, in this case the Town Hall of 
Chelsea, and preached in it for 32 Sundays. More than one hundred 
were immersed, and the neighbouring Churches shared in the quicken- 
ing of religious life.* 


Of the 151 churches listed in the Year Book of 1889 there are 97 
still surviving fifty years later, roughly two-thirds of the total. 


*” “Sydney Black,” by T. J. Ainsworth, pp. 5-6. 
* “Sydney Black,” pp. 15-16. 
™ Ibid., pp. 38-47. 
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Ill. Religious Journals 


As the religious journals were private concerns until the end of 
1889 it may be appropriate to make a survey of them here. 


William Jones’s Millennial Harbinger (1835-36) was the journal 
which introduced to Britain the writings of Alexander Campbell and 
other leaders of Disciples in America. When the Editor found that 
Campbell went much farther than himself along certain lines of Reform 
he ceased publication. 


His mantle was assumed by James Wallis, who began in 1837 the 
publication of The Christian Messenger and Reformer. In 1845 he 
slightly changed its form, and it became The Christian Messenger and 
Family Magazine. In 1848 the form and title were again changed, and 
The British Millennial Harbinger continued for the remainder of Wal- 
lis’s editorship. The word ‘millennial’ was unfortunate, conveying 
the wrong idea that ‘Campbellism’ was associated with Millennarian- 
ism; whereas Campbell’s idea was that the achievement of Christian 
Re-union would bring to pass the happy state all longed for. 

During the 25 years of Wallis’s editorship certain other periodicals 
had short careers. ‘In 1847, in answer to a call for a small penny 
monthly, the Bible Advocate was issued, conjointly, by D. King and 
W. Godson, from a little press of their own; and it ran a course of 
about three years. Succeeding the earlier B. A., the Quo Warranto 
was published monthly for some years; the main feature being a de- 
mand for authority for things done in the name of the Lord, that He 
had not ordained.’’** 


The Gospel Banner and Biblical Treasury was published for four 
years (1848-51), during a period of some dissension, H. Hudston 
being the proprietor and W. J. Dawson the editor. 

In 1862 David King took over from James Wallis the responsi- 
bility of the British Millennial Harbinger, changing the name to the 
British Harbinger in 1866, and to the Ecclesiastical Observer in 1871, 
continuing under that name until 18809. 


“The importance of the work done by Wallis in laying the foun- 
dations of Church consciousness and theological outlook for Churches 
of Christ cannot be over-exaggerated. He was a man of deep learning 
and of sane piety. David King was a worthy successor, with a wider 
range of knowledge, especially in philosophical studies, but with the 
same passion for learning and scholarship in the field of theology. He 
was also a man of great personal gifts with the qualities of an ecclesi- 


* “Memoir of David King,” p. 23. 
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astical statesman. He was adamantly opposed to Millennarianism of 
any kind, and this may have influenced the change of title to The Ec- 
clesiastical Observer ; but the new title may well be taken as a symbol of 
the central place which the doctrine of the Church has always held in 
the Movement, from the days of John Glas to the present time.” 


In 1857 Thomas Hughes Milner founded The Christian Advocate 
which circulated chiefly in Scotland, but also in England and Wales. 
Milner’s health breaking down, he closed the paper in 1865, intending 
to revisit Australia, but dying in London before embarkation. 


The Scottish Annual Conference of 1872 recommended the revival 
of the Advocate, and the second series (1873-77) was produced under 
the able editorship of John Aitken, of Edinburgh. A splendid example 
of his culture and catholic outlook is to be found in the Conference 
Paper which he read at the General Annual Meeting of 1875: “Our 
Relation to the Religious Associations Around Us.’’* 


After one year’s lapse, the Christian Advocate re-appeared in 
1879, under the distinguished editorship of Gilbert Young Tickle of 
Liverpool, the Chairman of the General Evangelist Committee. He 
remained in charge until his death, a small committee of Scottish mem- 
bers sharing the business responsibility. ‘When he died in 1888 he was 
succeeded by Lancelot Oliver. 


David King, in a tribute to G. Y. Tickle, said :— 


“The General Evangelist Committee’s first chairman presided 
over its deliberations for over thirty-three years, till laid aside in No- 
vember last by the illness now fatally terminated. In our annual meet- 
ings his presence will be much missed and our consequent loss severely 
felt. In 1872 the duty of preparing and reading the first Annual Meet- 
ing paper devolved upon him. He also wrote the paper for 1880 and 
that for 1884. In 1877 the Annual Meeting deputed him, with Messrs. 
Linn and D. King, to address affectionate remonstrance to the Churches 
in America upon the departures of many of those churches from pure 
New Testament ground. He has, in various ways, well served us with 
his pen, as Editor; and not only in prose. He published a metrical 
rendering of the ‘Gospel according to John,’ giving pleasure thereby 
to many friends. Since then he has put most of the Psalms into metre, 
and has left, complete, the ‘Gospel of Matthew’ and the ‘Acts of 
Apostles’ in metrical rhythm. His hymns, now in use, are favourites 
with many, and the hymn book shortly to be published will be enriched 
by others.”** ° 

* The Christian Advocate, March 5, 1937 (Article by Dr. Robinson). 


* Ibid., 1875, pp. 289-310. 
” E. O., 1888, p. 81. 
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Joseph Collin wrote of him thus :— 


“The superb G. Y. Tickle has often been referred to, in certain 
quarters, in favourable comparison to David King, especially in their 
respective editorial and other kindred relations. But the men’s own 
mutual love and esteem, at their best, disarms all contrast. So different 
and yet so like. G. Y. T.’s presence was a peculiarly attractive one. 
Gentlemanly, even in the conventional sense, impulsive as a poet, tender 
as a woman, forgiving and ready to seek forgiveness; you loved him 
though his fire scathed you; you sought consolation in the passion of 
his love, from the judgment of his wrath; which was as unworldly as 
the man himself. . . . His literary work was marked by fine taste and 
tone, and, on occasion, by a vigour all his own. As editor of the 
Christian Advocate his relation to contributors was of the happiest, and 
was well sustained by valuable correspondence. Some of his hymns 
rank with the sweetest of age-lasting praise.’’*’ 


In 1890 both the Observer and the Advocate ceased publication in 
favour of The Bible Advocate, issued by ““The Bible Advocate Commit- 
tee.”” This meant that the journal was no longer a private venture. 
David King was appointed editor, continuing till his death in 1894, 
when Lancelot Oliver succeeded him. 

A children’s monthly magazine, The Sunbeam, was begun by 
T. H. Milner at the same time as his Christian Advocate, taken over by 
Mr. and Mrs. David King at the time of his death, and continued by 
them until 1887, when the General Sunday School Committee assumed 
the responsibility, with Mrs. G. Y. Tickle as editress. 


IV. Work Amongst the Young 


The fact of a children’s magazine as early as 1857 indicates that 
some attention was being devoted at that time to the instruction of 
the young within the church. 

It was in 1871, following the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act, that publicity began to be given to the work in Sunday Schools, 
and consideration of how to meet the new conditions. Joseph Adam 
throws some light on the position at that time: 


“We are in many respects behind the times in the carrying on of 
Sunday Schools, as a means to training the children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. The churches in most of our large towns, 
it is true, have their schools; still, after all, there is amongst us, as a 
religious community, a want of sympathy for the work and united 
action in it. . . . I believe that in certain Churches the want of Sunday 


schools, with the attendant Bible classes, as a means of interesting the 


"“Memoir of David King,” pp. 55-56. 
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young mind far superior to the most excellent platform exhortation, 
is the cause why parents can see their once hopeful children either 
mingling among the ‘sects,’ or in the world living a godless life. On 
the other hand many things can doubtless be said against them. ‘They 
are unscriptural; the Apostle Paul never taught a Sunday school; they 
usurp the province of parental instruction; etc.’ To this we reply, that 
the law for Sunday schools is not to be found in the mere letter of the 
book, but, with the authority for other expediences, in the spirit or 
genius of our religion, which is that of love to God and man.” 


The Editor commented as follows :—‘‘We do not at all conclude that 
the little we do in Sunday school work is owing largely to indifference. 
Many of our churches are small and so circumstanced that Sunday 
school work is next to impossible. Still there is room to move on, and 
it is time to look out.’’** 


In the report of the 1872 Annual Meeting, held at Leicester, the 
following paragraph is included :— 


“Certain teachers in the Sunday school of the Leicester church 
invited, by circular, the teachers of other schools to a conference on 
Sunday school matters generally; to be held at such times during the 
Annual Meeting as they might then be able to fix. Brethren interested 
in the work agreed to devote to that purpose an hour each morning, 
from seven to eight. Bro. T. Coop presided. Papers were read by 
T. Thompson, from Birmingham, by J. Adam, for James Evans, of 
Manchester, and by R. Mumby, of Nottingham. The first was upon 
‘the means requisite to retain our elder scholars’ ; the second upon ‘Sun- 
day Schools and Bands of Hope’; and the third upon ‘The proper 
Management of Sunday Schools.’ The papers were highly interesting. 
The Conference is to be resumed during the next Annual Meeting; the 
teachers of the Wigan school to make the requisite arrangements.”’** 


These early morning conferences were held for four years. While 
the attendance the first year varied from 50 to 60, it averaged over 100 
in the fourth year. It was arranged that in the following year, 1876, 
Tuesday, from 11 a. m. to 5 p. m., be allotted for the consideration of 
Sunday School topics; and at that conference the first General Sunday 
School Committee was appointed, consisting of A. Brown and J. Mars- 
den, Wigan; G. Y. Tickle, Jr., H. E. Tickle, and D. C. Collins, Liver- 
pool ; Joseph Davidson, Birkenhead ; and P. Stephen, Jr., Mollington.*° 
This Committee had many matters under its consideration, includ- 
ing uniform registration, examinations, Bands of Hope, school li- 
braries, preparation classes.** 
* E. O., 1871, pp. 132-133. 
* BE. O., 1872, p. 318. 


“C. A., 1876, p. 321. 
“C. A., 1928, p. 141 (Article by F. Hepworth). 
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It was 1887 however before the Annual Meeting gave official 
recognition to Sunday School work and made its conference an integral 
part of the Annual Meeting. In that year too, as we have seen, they 
took over control of the Sunbeam. 


V. Increase of Committees 


For twenty years (1855-75) only one Committee reported to the 
Annual Meeting, having been appointed by it. The churches met for 
evangelistic purposes, and at first they had only one idea—the engage- 
ment of evangelists, and the raising of funds to pay them. 

Gradually the problem of finding evangelists had forced the 
leaders to undertake the training of young men for the task, and that 
developed into the recognition of that work as a lawful part of the 
co-operative activities, with the appointment of a Training Committee. 

Another private concern from the beginning was the management 
of the religious journals. To the editors, in the main, had been left the 
task of propaganda through literature. Not until 1885 did the Annual 
Meeting undertake the responsibility. That year the first Publishing 
Committee was appointed, consisting of Wm. Richardson, J. Leavesley, 
J. North, E. Bambury, and W. Chapman (all of Leicester); with 
D. King, G. Y. Tickle, Sen., W. Linn, W. McLintock, J. Crook, 
A. Brown, and Dr. Robertson as consulting members. It is interesting 
to note the resolution defining their functions :— 

1. That the existing co-operation for evangelistic purposes 
among the Churches of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland be extended 
to the purchase and printing of books, pamphlets, periodicals, or tracts, 
which shall faithfully advocate the doctrines and practice enjoined upon 
the Church by Christ and His apostles. 

2. That a committee of not less than five be appointed yearly by 
the Annual Meeting to carry out the above suggestion. 

3. That the committee be instructed to put on sale all works is- 
sued by them, or by their authority, at the lowest price the funds at their 
command would warrant. 

4. That this committee be requested to appeal to churches and 
brethren for donations, subscriptions, and bequests, to carry on this 
work. 

5. That this committee render to the Annual Meeting a yearly 
report of the work done, and a balance sheet showing the amount of 
money received and expended. 

6. That this committee be entirely under the control of the An- 
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nual Meeting, and occupy the same relation to it as the Evangelist 
Committee.“ 


With the recognition of the General Sunday School Committee in 
1887 there were thus four Committees. The question of a Foreign 
Missions Committee was pending, and the fight for a Social Questions 
Committee a little further off. 


VI. Growth of Colonial Churches 


In the previous chapter we noted the founding of Colonial 
Churches in New Zealand and Australia, the visit of T. H. Milner to 
Australia and the arrival of H. S. Earl in Australia to do evangelistic 
work. Regarding the latter, “His able and eloquent preaching attracted 
crowded audiences, and 196 were baptized in six months. In 1865 he 
visited Adelaide, and took the city by storm, the largest halls obtain- 
able being crowded. Similar success attended his work in Dunedin in 
1867.”**° More American and British evangelists were secured, and 
the work made more rapid progress than in Britain. 


The Victoria Census in 1872 showed that in ten years the Church 
of Christ had increased from 441 to 3,537, an increase of over 700%, 
the highest percentage amongst the religious bodies in the state.“* In 
1885 A. B. Maston compiled their first Year Book. By that time there 
were 25 churches and 1,238 members in New Zealand, and 105 churches 
and 6,052 members in Australia.*° The total of 130 churches and 
7,290 members was remarkably like the British figures of the same 
time—129 churches and 7,327 members. 


Matthew Wood Green from Manchester went out in 1862 to New 
Zealand,“ and did a notable work there for some years. Later he went 
to New South Wales, and was prominent both in that state and later in 
Victoria. John Strang and George Greenwell were also appreciated 
preachers from Britain; but perhaps their best recruit from these shores 
was Joseph Pittman, who arrived with his large family in 1888.*" Not 
only was he spared to a ripe old age to work himself, but all his sons 
became preachers as well. One served as a foreign missionary, and 
another joined the faculty of their Training College. 


“C. A., 1885. A. M. Number, pp. 21-22. 
““That They All May Be One,” pp. 16-17. 
“ E. O., 1872, p. 275. 

“E. O., 1885, p. 95. 

“B. M. H., 1862, p. 219. 

“ E. O., 1888, p. 27. 
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VII. Missionary Work 


In 1851 James Wallis printed a letter from Dr. Barclay, an Amer- 
ican Disciple, Missionary at Jerusalem.** Quite a number of the 
British churches began to contribute financially, and many reports 
appeared from his pen in the subsequent years. After about ten years 
he returned to his homeland. 

In 1867 David King opened a fund to support J. O. Beardslee in 
Jamaica. But there was no properly organised missionary society till 
the Women’s Christian Missionary Society (W. C. M. S.) and the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society (F. C. M. S.) were formed in 
America in 1874. Curiously enough the latter society chose England 
as one of the first fields to evangelise, and this was resented by the 
British Churches of Christ for several reasons. For one thing, the 
Society did not have the support of the American churches in general, 
but only of a small number of individuals at first, who became mem- 
bers by paying a fixed sum of money. The preachers who came had 
the “neither invite nor debar’’ position on the communion question, 
and this was distasteful to the bulk of the British churches. Instead 
of breaking up new ground most of the “Missionaries” commenced a 
rival cause beside an existing Church of Christ. This happened in 
Southport, Chester and Liverpool within the first few years. The 
missionaries were “one man ministers,’ and adopted the title “Rev- 
erend” and other clerical ways. The Lord’s Supper was not the 
central act of worship, but an addendum at the end of the service. Pew 
rents and open collections were other expedients that aroused criticism. 

H. S. Earl commenced a mission in Southampton (where there 
was no Church of Christ) in 1875, receiving a subsidy of 1,000 dollars 
per annum, which was afterwards increased to 1,500 dollars.** Hiring 
a large hall he soon gathered a congregation of several hundred mem- 
bers, but the work was hampered after some years by an unfortunate 
quarrel, a rival congregation being set up under the leadership of a 
former assistant of Earl. The cause survived that ordeal, and there is 
a large, flourishing congregation in Southampton still, although it is 
now completely separated from all other congregations. 

M. D. Todd began the second mission at Chester in 1878 with 
an allowance from the F. C. M. S. of 1,800 dollars per annum, of 
which one-third was provided by Timothy Coop, a successful business 
man of Wigan, who had been treasurer of the British General Evan- 
gelist Committee for many years before transferring his allegiance and 


“B. M. H., 1851, p. 428. 
“ E. O., 1883, pp. 306-307. 
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his increasing wealth to the American method of evangelisation.”° By 
1883 Todd’s successor at Chester claimed to have a membership roll 
of 300. 

Later in the same year as Todd came to Chester, 1878, W. T. 
Moore arrived at Southport, where Coop resided, and soon there were 
two churches in the town, the old British congregation and the new 
one led by Moore and Coop.” The pastor’s salary was 3,000 dollars, 
Coop paying a third.’ There was not the rapid increase in the new 
Southport effort that there had been in the other two places; and 
Moore transferred his activities to London in 1881, where he became 
the editor of a new weekly journal, The Christian Commonwealth,* 
and the pastor, in succession to Henry Varley, of the West London 
Tabernacle. 


Some other able men came across the Atlantic, including J. H. 
Garrison, who had been for some years the editor of The Christian 
Evangelist. In London there were six congregations in the “Christian 
Association” (the name chosen for the new group) by the year 1888” 
and there were also the churches at Southampton, Chester, Southport, 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. 


David King kept a watchful eye upon all their movements and 
published reports, and for some years published an occasional “Extra’’ 
of his Ecclesiastical Observer, the pages of which he utilised for strong 
criticism of the new efforts. In the first year’s Extra, 1879, he 
pointed out three innovations in the Southampton Mission, all of 
which he considered to be wrong :—the use of instrumental music in 
the worship; open collections ; and a choir not confined to the member- 
ship.” Commenting on the Chester Mission, which claimed to have 
96 members after one year, he remarked, ‘““We dare not do evil that 
good may come.”** 

Instead of co-operating in teaching what their fathers would have 
considered the essentials, the two groups became strongly critical of 
each other. The very presence of the Americans was a reflection on 
the methods of the British churches; and their work was sorely ham- 
pered by the opposition, and sometimes exposures, of the British 
brotherhood. The new preachers defended their attitude on the com- 


” E. O., 1878, p. 82. 

" E. O., 1878, p. 331. 

"“T ife of T. Coop,” p. 327. 

* “Life of T. Coop,” p. 

*“Tife of T. Coop,” p. 418. 

m, Life of T. Coop,” p. 418. 
- = s" Extra, 1879, p. 23. 

"E.O , Extra, 1879, p. 27. 
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munion question, and claimed that they stood where Alexander Camp- 
bell stood at the time of his cordial reception in Britain. Curiously 
enough, for he was not often wrong in point of fact, David King denied 
that they in Britain knew those views of Campbell prior to 1859. 


When President Garfield died in 1881 the British “Churches of 
Christ” claimed church relationship with him. They regarded the 
F. C. M. S. as not fully representative of the Disciples; but Garfield 
was one of those who had influenced Coop in his change of views,” 
and in the liberal attitude he had adopted. 


The F. C. M. S. also contributed, on less generous terms than to 
their preachers in England, towards the upkeep of a mission in Paris, 
conducted by Jules Delaunay and his wife. Gradually they withdrew 
their support,”° and the British Churches of Christ helped the mission 
and took quite an interest in it for a number of years.” 


From 1875 support was also given, especially by the Scottish 
churches, to a small group of churches in Norway having similar views. 
R. P. Anderson, a young man from Ayrshire, was one of A. Brown’s 
students in 1889, “increasing his Biblical knowledge, and desiring to 
go to Norway.’ That year the Scottish Conference “agreed, on the 
motion of Bro. Crockatt, seconded by Bro. Wm. McLintock, to engage 
the services of Bro. R. P. Anderson, with the ultimate object of send- 
ing him to Norway to engage in evangelistic work there—the field 
being considered from reports a very promising one.” 


Three years later, after considerable discussion at the Scottish 
Conference, it was unanimously agreed to send him, and he left soon 
after with his wife and family.“* During the years of waiting he had 
mastered the Norwegian language, and was able straightaway to get 
into intimate touch with the people he was to help. Unfortunately he 
was disappointed in a number of the leaders. “My conversations with 
N. have not tended to strengthen my faith or confidence in him as a 
trustworthy man. . . . I don’t know of any suitable man I can recom- 
mend for the work. J. is too ‘easy’ and loose for the position, in my 
opinion. . . .”* The difficulties continued, and ultimately Mr. An- 


* E. O., 1880, p. 86. 

” “Life of T. Coop,” p. 397. 

”“Tife of T. C.,” pp. 395-396. 

"FE. O. Extra, 1879, p. 6. 

@ EF. O., 1889, p. 52. 

*C. A., 1889, p. 302. 

“ B. A., 1892, p. 259. 

® Private letter from R. P. A. to W. Crockatt, dated 12/10/92. 
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derson withdrew from Norway, and the Scottish Conference ceased 
to send financial help. 

Before this withdrawal, however, the British Churches of Christ 
had committed themselves to a much larger undertaking overseas. In 
1886 John Crook, secretary of the General Evangelist Committee, con- 
tributed a series of four articles to the Christian Advocate on the sub- 
ject of Foreign Missions.“ This provoked some discussion at the next 
Annual Conference, resulting in this resolution :— 


“That, having respect to the greatness of home demands on our 
resources and the smallness of the agencies at our disposal, we cannot 
at present recommend any definite action with regard to foreign mis- 
sion enterprises; at the same time we thank the writer of the articles 
in the C. A. for his careful and wise letters on the subject of foreign 
missions, and will keep this important matter in view, with the hope 
of entering upon that work at some future time when our resources 
are enlarged.””’ 


In the Conference Paper the following year Bartley Ellis con- 
tended that “Christianity in its aggressive character” involves a duty 
to the ‘Regions Beyond.’’** The matter continued to receive atten- 
tion, and the 1890 Conference appointed John Crook to prepare the 
Conference Paper for the next year on the subject “Foreign Missions 


and our Relation thereto.” According to custom the Wednesday 
afternoon was reserved for the reading of the paper and the subsequent 
discussion. The 1891 paper made history. “At 2 p. m. the chapel 
over-filled with eager friends. . . . The paper was received with fre- 
quent expressions of approval. . . . It was followed by considerable 
discussion.”” There were only two who spoke against the suggestion 
to undertake such work, namely, George Collin and David King. Those 
who spoke in favour included Evangelists James Anderson, Bartley 
Ellis and James Grinstead; G. Y. Tickle and H. E. Tickle, sons of the 
late G. Y. Tickle, Sen.; Arthur and Milner Black,” sons of R. Black 
and brothers of Sydney; J. A. Dawson and Halstaff Coles. The prac- 
tical results were that a Committee was appointed to collect necessary 
information, with a view to undertaking the new work, and to report 
to the next Annual Meeting; this committee was composed of the 
G. E. C., together with D. King, R. Black, A. Brown, W. Chapman, 
James Nimmo, and H. E. Tickle; this committee was also asked to 


“C. A., 1886, pp. 116, 255, 297. 

* 1886, A. M. Resolution No. 18. 

* 1887, A. M. Nbr., pp. 37-47. 

“Another Black now Superintendent of Shaftesbury Society; Milner, father 
of the late Campbell Black, airman. 
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consider the invitation of the associated Churches of Christ in Victoria, 
Australia, to co-operate with them in Foreign Missionary work.” 

Next year’s Conference was interesting for several reasons. It 
was the Jubilee Conference, and was held in Edinburgh, the same city 
as had invited the first Conference in 1842. Neither of the two sur- 
vivors of those attending the first was able to attend the Jubilee. Ad- 
vanced age forbade Peter Stephen, the 1842 secretary, making the 
journey from Mollington, Chester; P. C. Gray, an Edinburgh pioneer, 
sent his greetings from Detroit, U. S. A. 

The Special Committee brought in its report on Foreign Missions, 
and a decision was taken to go forward with the work overseas. A 
Committee for “Foreign Mission Work’’ was appointed, composed of 
James Marsden, R. Black, G. Collin, J. Crook, W. Richardson, W. 
Chapman, G. Y. Tickle, A. Ferguson, J. Leavesley, T. Jenkins, L. Oli- 
ver, James Nimmo, David King, and W. McLintock.” 


Burmah was selected as the first mission field, and John Crook 
had the honour and responsibility of accompanying the three selected 
missionaries (Robert Halliday, Alfred E. Hudson and William For- 
rester) to Burmah, to help them choose a suitable locality.” They 
arrived in Burmah on December 6, and finally selected Yeh, in the 
province of Tennaserim, as their centre; with a view to making their 
special work amongst the Talaing race.” 


VIII, Early Liberal Movement 


The changes in organisation and extension of activities described 
in this chapter have suggested that new forces were at work within 
the brotherhood. A group of younger men, most of whom had been 
born inside the movement, had become impatient at the slowness of the 
growth and at the rigidity of their elders in the faith. We have seen 
how Sydney Black, free from the dictation of any Committee, had 
engaged in an aggressive and very successful evangelism. The Annual 
Conference of 1890 was held at Leominster, a small town where he had 
planted a church. The Meeting was specially noteworthy for the de- 
cision to make a ‘‘Forward Move” in evangelism. The General Com- 
mittee had presented a Financial Statement showing an income of £858 
that year. A resolution, moved by Halstaff Coles and seconded by 
Sydney Black, was carried, urging the churches to increase the in- 
come of the General Evangelist Committee during the next twelve 

” Bible Advocate, 1891, pp. 233-247. 


" Ibid., 1892, pp. 308-309. 
* Ibid., 1893, pp. 312-313. 
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months to £5,000, “in order to the formation of a substantial fund for 
increased development of evangelistic work’’; and slips were handed 
round which, when returned an hour or so later, contained promises of 
over £800." 


The younger men responsible for this new spirit of aggression also 
commenced a monthly journal, The Y oung Christian, edited by H. Coles 
and published at Leeds by John Crockatt. Its intellectual outlook was 
liberal, and its attitude to modern scholarship was sympathetic. Sydney 
Black, who had just spent a year in study at Oxford, proceeded in 
February, 1891, on a world tour; and, while in Australia had an op- 
portunity of showing that a liberal outlook in some matters did not 
necessarily involve a change in the fundamental doctrines of the 
churches. J. J. Haley, an American evangelist, first in Australia and 
then (1891) in Birkenhead, England, had sent a report to the American 
Christian Evangelist, copied by the Australian Christian Pioneer, re- 
porting on this “Forward Movement,” and saying :— 


“T am glad to notice that some of the younger and more active 
brethren have grown weary of the policy of criticism and stagnation, 
and propose to throw themselves, in the spirit of New Testament 
evangelism, into a ‘Forward Movement,’ with progress as the watch- 
word. A paper has been started to advocate the movement. . . . If 
these intelligent young men who are leading the new departure succeed 
in teaching the ‘old brethren’ that mutual edification, close communion, 
close contribution, anti-organ, anti-pastor, and anti-do-nothing, do not 
constitute the creed of the Christian religion nor any part of it, but 
that absolute submission to Christ does . . . they will have accom- 
plished a great work, and have done their brethren the highest possible 


service.” 
Sydney Black, being in Melbourne, was able to send an immediate 


reply to the Pioneer, strongly resenting Haley’s letter. Discussing its 
contents he said: “What does ‘absolute submission to the Christ’ in- 
volve? It certainly involves the maintaining and: honouring of the 
faith, order, polity, and institutions of the church. Hence it involves 
mutual edification by all qualified and able brethren for the upbuilding 
of His body. It involves the confining of the Lord’s table to those 
alone whose sins are scripturally remitted. It involves the restriction 
of the Christian fellowship to those only who are Christians. It in- 
cludes the exclusion not only of organs, but of everything else tending 
to disturb the sublime symmetry of Divine worship according to the 
apostolic institution. As to the ‘anti-pastor’ question, I here and now 
re-announce my fixed intention to toil on and pray on, if perchance I 


™® Bible Advocate, 1890, p. 236. 
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may, in some small measure, help to strip our splendid movement of 
the very last rag of priestcraft and popery.”™ 


The chief contributors to this early liberal movement were, in ad- 
dition to Coles and Black, T. J. Ainsworth, J. Crockatt, R. P. Ander- 
son and Joseph Smith. The Young Christian ceased publication after 
a few years, and the movement was nipped in the bud, yet never died 
out. 


™ B. A., 1892, pp. 366-367. 










































CHAPTER VI 
DENOMINATIONAL ISOLATION* 


I. Further Organisation to 1910 


* Most of the facts mentioned in this chapter have been obtained from the church 
Year Books. 


In 1891 the Annual Meeting was recognising and appointing five 
Standing Committees :—The General Evangelist Committee (G.E.C.) ; 
the Training Committee ; the Sunday School Committee; the Publish- 
ing Committee; and the Magazine Committee. 

With the decision in 1892 to commence work overseas a Foreign 
Missions Committee (F.M.C.) was added to the list. 

In 1895 the importance of the younger Committees was recog- 
nised by the Resolution (39) :—That all Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees appointed by the General Annual Meeting be members of the 
Reference Committee. The function of that Committee was to con- 
sider any matters of difficulty that might be referred to it by the 
Conference, and hitherto this work had been delegated to the General 
Evangelist Committee. The new resolution admitted representatives 
of the other Committees to this work. All members of the G. E. C. 
were still to be members of the Reference Committee as well. 

In 1905 the Magazine Committee, at its own request, was dis- 
missed, and its work taken over by the Publishing Committee. In 
operation since 1889, its work in managing the magazine had been 
under the control of the Annual Meeting. Under the new arrange- 
ment all power was taken from the Annual Meeting, except that of 
electing the members of the Publishing Committee. The Editor thus 
became free from dictation by the Annual Meeting. 

Correspondence with Isolated Members, a most valuable work, 
had been undertaken in 1885 by Mrs. Robert Black of London, and 
continued by her until old age compelled her to withdraw in 1902. The 
Conference appointed Mrs. Oliver and Miss Ainsworth to succeed her. 
After four years these Birmingham ladies retired, and Mrs. T. E. 
Bambury and Miss A. Leavesley, of Leicester, took on the task. 

The G. E. C. underwent an interesting modification in 1900. 
Res. 21 of that year decreed :—“That to constitute the G. E. C. the 
General Annual Meeting shall appoint five brethren, and the Divisions 
shall be invited to appoint one representative each from their number 
to serve on the G. E. C.” This was the culmination of an experiment 
that had been tried since 1890, whereby each Division in the country 
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was asked to appoint a Corresponding Member to report to the 
G. E. C. on the work and needs of the Division. In-1939 the number 
to be appointed by the General Conference was increased from five 
to six; but the number of divisional representatives still far exceeded 
the number directly appointed. 

In 1903 a Book-room was opened in Birmingham, primarily to 
serve as headquarters of the Publishing Committee. It is the distri- 
buting centre for all the literature of the Movement. 

Annually since 1880 a Sisters’ Conference and a Temperance 
Conference were held during the Annual Meeting week, but these were 
still regarded as outside the scope of the official activities. In 1903, 
however, a sister, Miss L. K. Dawson, was elected a member of the 
Sunday School Committee, and Miss Bertha Marsden joined her three 
years later. Moreover, in 1910, at the request of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Committee, it was resolved (No. 2) :—‘That the number of 
members of the F. M. C. be increased from seven to nine, in order that 
sisters may be added to the Committee.’”” Mrs. C. W. Batten and Miss 
Alice Crook were the ladies chosen. 


II. Home Evangelisation 


The Leominster resolution, 1890, to attempt a Forward Move- 
ment and to aim at raising £5,000 led to considerable activity in the 
next few years. A well-organised campaign to visit the churches and 
get the members to give systematically was carried out with much 
thoroughness. The Chairman and Treasurer of the Committee ( James 
Marsden and George Collin) did their own share of the deputation 
work, and amongst those who gave vigorous help were Sydney Black, 
H. Coles, John Crockatt, G. Y. Tickle, H. E. Tickle, D. S. Collin, 
J. Leavesley, W. Chapman, T. J. Ainsworth, R. Black and A. Fergu- 
son.* The sum raised before the next Annual Meeting was £2,895, 
which was a great improvement on anything previously experienced, 
and allowed of a Forward programme. 

The Committee aimed at opening new churches or converting 
small struggling causes into flourishing ones. A year later, 1892, a 
church founded in 1890 at Burslem, and helped continuously by Bart- 
had now a membership of 31 ; the small cause at Belfast had been helped 
ley Ellis, reported a membership of 143. In Bristol James Grinstead 
and Robert Crawford, working since September, 1890, now rejoiced 
in a membership of 98. At Hawick, Scotland, a new effort was com- 
menced by Evangelists Mortimer and Jackson in January 1891, and 


*See E. O., 1890, pp. 303-305 and 325-326. 
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since March 1891 by the Scottish evangelists James Anderson and 
John Straiton, and had increased their membership to 81; and recently 
a small church, founded at Dalton by Alex. Brown, had received Evan- 
gelists Jackson and Albert Brown, the membership having already 
grown from 10 to 20. New efforts had also been commenced at Perth 
and Lowestoft, under the evangelists J. M’Cartney and G. E. Buck- 
eridge respectively. Four other evangelists—Johnson, Oliver, Adam, 
and Webley—were utilised in visiting weak churches throughout the 
country.” 

The churches did not maintain their contributions up to the 
standard of 1890-1 ; but in the three following years they raised £1,573, 
£1,517, and £1,804. Thereafter the amounts grew smaller again, 
partly, perhaps, because some of the new work did not show much 
result, and partly because the enthusiasm was not maintained. The 
Committee gradually changed its policy back to the Divisional idea, 
each Division engaging its own evangelist or evangelists, and the 
G. E. C. maintaining only a small staff. 

In his work at Bristol James Grinstead won over to the position 
of Churches of Christ a Baptist minister, named William Webley, a 
Welshman. Being able to speak Welsh he was a very useful acquisi- 
tion for the Welsh-speaking churches in North Wales. But he was to 
find a still more profitable field in South Wales, where he was instru- 
mental (by 1910) in establishing a Division (8 churches with 515 
members) where there had been one tiny isolated congregation of 
about, 20 members. These new churches gave exercise to three men 
who developed into evangelists—David Morgan and the brothers John 
and Urbane Nicholls. 


Sydney Black, after a tour of the Churches of Christ in Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States which occupied nearly two years, 
returned home with over £1,000 which he had raised for a social work 
which he contemplated in London. Acquiring premises in Fulham at 
a cost of £2,250,° his father giving him £1,000 towards the balance 
he required, he had the premises altered so that they supplied an As- 
sembly Hall, accommodating 500 people; Class Rooms, Club Rooms 
and a Coffee Bar; with a basement utilised as a School Room and a 
Soup Kitchen. “Twynholm Hall” (named after his father’s home 
village) soon became well-known in Fulham, and gradually it became 
the home of the largest congregation in the British Churches of Christ 
(600 members). Adjacent to the main building was a house set aside 


*See Year Book, 1892. 
*“Life of Sydney Black,” p. 91. 
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as an Orphanage, and Churches and Sunday-Schools throughout the 
country contributed to its maintenance. 

Unfortunately the strain of the work proved too great even for 
the once iron constitution of Sydney Black. His health broke down in 
1902, and he died the following year. Chairman of the Annual Meet- 
ing in 1897 his last appearance at such a gathering was in 1902 at 
Edinburgh. The discourse he delivered at one of the evening sessions 
was to be the last many of his brethren would hear. Describing this 
address H. E. Tickle, a competent judge, wrote :— 


“If ever a human instrument forgot self, it was surely Sydney 
Black during those few pregnant minutes. With the tongue as of one 
inspired, he poured out his soul in a tribute of praise and adoration to 
the Saviour whom he loved so well, and served so faithfully. Poetry, 
prayer and prose mingled in grandest harmony to make a peroration 
the like of which is only listened to once in a lifetime.’’* 

The church statistics show that in 1890 there were 146 churches 
on the list ; in 1900 the number had increased to 173; and the 200 mark 
was reached in 1911. The membership correspondingly moved for- 
ward from 8,985 in 1890, to 11,789 in 1900, and to 14,725 in I9QII. 
Amongst the evangelists who worked within this period, in addition 
to those already mentioned, were Charles Bailey, Ernest Bell, Wm. 
Chapman, Enos Coleman, T. R. Coleman, Fred Cowin, W. Cros- 
thwaite, A. J. Elwes, T. E. Entwistle, W. F. Greenslade, H. Grinstead, 
L. Grinstead, C. W. Harris, W. Herring, A. L. Laird (a former Pres- 
byterian minister), W. Mander, Wm. Robertson, E. G. Rockliffe, A. 
Russell, J. Wardrop, and Edward Wood. 


III. Growth of Foreign Mission Work 
In December, 1892, Robert Halliday, Alfred E. Hudson and 


William Forrester arrived in Burmah with John Crook, the secretary 
of the Home Committee, and chose Ye as their mission centre. For- 
rester soon found that a measure of deafness was a great handicap in 
learning the language, and he accompanied the seeretary home. 

The wives and families of the other two joined them at the end 
of 1893, but misfortune soon befell them. Mrs. Halliday died six 
months after arrival, and her husband brought home his two children 
in the spring of 1895. He was compelled to stay at home indefinitely. 
One year later the Hudsons also had to come home for health reasons, 
leaving the mission field without a missionary. In September of that 
year, however, Halliday was able to return, accompanied by the second 


*“Life of Sydney Black,” pp. 133-134. 
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Mrs. Halliday (a daughter of James Anderson, the evangelist). 
For four years they were working without white help, and then 
came a period of extra activity. Hudson returned alone as their first 
reinforcement. A year later John Wood arrived, having trained at his 
own expense with a view to developing an industrial side of the mis- 
sion. The Hallidays were free then to enjoy a short furlough, arriv- 
ing home on March 31, 1902, and returning in the autumn. With 
them were three young missionaries, Percy Clark, George Munro, and 
John Wood's bride, Agnes Campbell. Clark had trained under Lance- 
lot Oliver at Birmingham for a year, then had practical instruction in 
carpentry and ironwork, before proceeding to Livingstone College, 
London, for a year’s medical training. Munro was a Scottish graduate 
teacher, going out to develop the educational side of the mission. 

At the end of 1902 there were thus five men on the staff at Ye, but 
Hudson soon afterwards crossed the frontier into Siam to make con- 
tact with the Mons, who were the same people as the Talaings and 
spoke the same language. After a few months he was joined by Percy 
Clark, and Siam was established as a second mission field. 

The industrial department of the Burma Mission proving unsuc- 
cessful John Wood resigned and left in October, 1904. Munro man- 
aged the educational work very successfully until 1907, when he re- 
signed, and, after a visit home, joined the Burma Education Service 
of the Government, becaming an Inspector of Schools. Mr. and Mrs. 
Halliday were thus left once again as the only white missionaries. 

In Siam Hudson and Clark lived together in a small bamboo hut, 
and explored the country as far south as the sea and eastward to Bang- 
kok ; but Hudson’s health broke down, and he arrived home in January 
1906. This term of five years was his last in the East. He died in 
Canada after many years residence there. 

He left Siam just before Mary Denley arrived to become the wife 
of Percy Clark. Amidst many changes in the personelle of the staff 
in Siam they have been spared to continue the work, with their head- 
quarters at P’rapatom, now better known as Nakon Pathom, a small 
town on the railway 35 miles west of Bangkok. 

When the Hallidays came home on furlough in 1909 there was 
no missionary to relieve them, but the work had so developed that they 
were able to leave the church of 66 members in the care of the pastor 
Ko Win. On their return, accompanied by their eldest daughter 
Esther, they stayed just a few weeks before going to Siam to allow 
the Clarks their first furlough. They reached the conclusion that there 
were better prospects among the Mons in Siam than among the Talaings 
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in Burma, and consented to remain in Siam, taking over their own 
language group and leaving the Clarks to specialise on the Siamese and 
Chinese. Shortly afterwards Ko Win most unexpectedly died, and 
in the destitute condition of the small Christian community at Ye it 
was agreed to transfer the Burma Mission to the American Baptist 
Missionary Society who were the nearest neighbours. 

The Foreign Missions Committee, using part of a legacy of over 
£1,100, decided to send out help to the few small churches in South 
Africa. R. K. Francis was the first sent, and he was away for a year. 
Spending the first half of the year with the church in Cape Town he 
visited the scattered inland churches in the second half. Fred Cowin, 
a young preacher, was sent next, his stay also lasting about a year; 
and, lastly, Bartley Ellis, the veteran evangelist and prince of preachers, 
was sent to give further encouragement. 

From the church at Buluwayo and that at Cape Town certain 
members made their way in 1908 to Nyasaland, and reported there was 
an Open Door amongst the natives there. The prospects were re- 
ported in the homeland by Tom Anderson from Buluwayo, and the 
Annual Meeting of 1909 authorised the F. M. C. to take charge of 
the work. G. H. Hollis of Cape Town was the first missionary, fol- 
lowed by Mary Bannister in 1912 and by Henry and Mrs. Philpott 
in 1913. 

The Conference of 1909 also authorised the taking over of a 
mission recently opened at Daltonganj, India, by an ex-Methodist In- 
dian pastor, Paul Singh. G. P. Pittman and his wife offered to pay 
their own passages from Australia to participate in the effort, and 
arrived before the end of 1909. The Committee in that year were 
thus committed to work in four fields—Burma, Siam, Central Africa, 
and India; but Burma soon afterwards was transferred. The remain- 
ing three fields are still being worked. 

Before concluding this section some mention should be made of 
the principal home officials. From the inception of the work until 
1906 James Marsden was Chairman of the Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee, as well as Chairman of the Home Missions Committee. A 
son-in-law of Timothy Coop and a director of Messrs. Timothy Coop 
and Co., he was energetic and successful in business during most of 
this time. His contributions to the two Committees during the ten 
years 1894-1904 amounted to £4,800, and he had given munificently 
to the Home Committee previously. It was largely his generosity that 
made the foreign work possible. 

John Crook, the secretary of the F. M. C. from the beginning 
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until 1903, and also the secretary of the G. E. C. for over twenty years 
until 1900, played a heroic part in the expansion of the Churches’ | 
activities. He was one of the band of men who earned their living | 
in secular pursuits, and devoted most of their leisure to church work. 
He was a very methodical man, always jotting down notes from his 
reading, and writing very well-informed articles to the enrichment of 
the religious journals. He was the compiler of the first year book, in 
1886.° On his retirement from active service the Annual Meeting 
honoured him by making him an Honorary Member of the F. M. C.° 
He died within two years thereafter (31-8-04). 

In 1904 George Collin, the first Honorary Treasurer, made over 
that post to his cousin H. E. Tickle. He too had held the treasurship 
of both the G. E. C. and the F. M. C. From that time onwards no 
man has been chairman, secretary or treasurer of both committees 
at one time. 

Robert Crook, son of John, shared the secretarial work of the 
Committee for two years with William Crockatt of Glasgow. There- 
after the latter took over the whole task. He was head of a consulting 
engineer’s business; elder of Great Wellington Church, Glasgow ; and 
chairman of the Scottish Divisional Committee; yet made time to do 
an ever increasing work as F. M. Secretary with the greatest efficiency. 
The Treasurer, H. E. Tickle, and the new chairman, David Drum- 
mond, were also resident in Glasgow ; so that for many years Glasgow 
was the headquarters of the F’. M. enterprise. 



























IV. Editorial and Training Work 






The death of David King in June 1894 marked, as it were, the 
end of anera. Joining the Church of Christ in London in 1842, at the 
age of 23, he was a recognised evangelist by the year 1848, and chosen 
to be secretary of the General Meeting in 1852. From 1855 to 1869 
he was on the staff of the General Evangelist Committee, when the 
Birmingham District Association was formed to continue his services 
in Birmingham. In 1882 he resigned his position as evangelist, in the 
hope that his withdrawal might hasten the complete organisation of the 
churches he had supervised.’ 

His editorial work, as we have already noted, began on a large 
scale when he took over from James Wallis in 1862 the British Mil- 
lennial Harbinger; and he continued this work throughout the re- 














*E. O., 1886, p. 150. 
* Year Book, 1903, p. 112. 
™“Memoir of D. K.,” pp. 7-13. 
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mainder of his life, fully 32 years. He was also the first in this 
country to undertake the work of training prospective evangelists, do- 
ing this on his own responsibility until the General Meeting took it over. 

The qualifications for eldership was a subject upon which the 
leaders of the churches were not wholly agreed. George Greenwell 
wrote the Conference Paper for 1879 on “The Eldership,” and G. Y. 
Tickle the one for 1880 on “The Qualifications and Work of Pastors, 
etc.” Greenwell took a pessimistic view of the system as it had oper- 
ated : 


“Many of the pastors are well qualified to bring living water and 
nourish with life divine, if they had fair play; but, under the grinding. 
pressure of business claims, day and night, up to the very close of the 
week, what can be reasonably expected? The consequences are, in some 
cases, death-like stagnation, and in others absolute ruin. Many drift 
away in instinctive search after better pasture, and many die in our own 
field purely for want of nourishment.’ 


David King differed from him most decidedly. His comments 
were :-— 


“Decisive failure!’ We claim decisive success! And we are will- 
ing to submit the claim to stringent tests. We insist that our members, 


generally, know more of the Bible than those of churches, anywhere, 
which possess the hired pastor. . . . We would be very sorry to say 
a word implying satisfaction with our modes of applying this liberty 
as if there were no need of improvement. But with all our faults (not 
its faults) we love it still, for manifest good results, which will bear 
the strongest tests that can be applied. . . . The hired pastor has been 


9”? 
° 


a failure all along the line. . . 


While thus contending for a mutual ministry King held very 
particular views on the qualifications for eldership. Whereas Reid, 
the first evangelist, had urged all the young churches to choose elders 
immediately, King had been in Birmingham over twenty years and 
the first church formed was still without an eldership. And he re- 
fused to accept nomination himself for such a position because he had 
no children. G. Y. Tickle seems to have had him in mind when he 
wrote these words in the 1880 paper :— 


“In the early history of our movement most of our small congre- 
gations sprang into existence through the earnest labours of one or two 
brethren in each, who, though estimable as Christians, were in many 
instances but little qualified to rule. In the rebound from the defective 
leadership thereby introduced we are in some danger of running to 


*E. O., 1879, pp. 223-228. 
* Ibid., 1879, p. 259. 
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another extreme, and of creating, by undue delay and want of organi- 
sation, the impression that the Eldership on Scripture grounds is in- 
capable of realisation. Such an impression at the time that we are 
affirming and endeavouring, in our own practice, to prove that the 
Christian System is simple and easy of application above all others, 
must be regarded as at least unfortunate; and if, on a more thorough 
investigation of the subject, we find that we have been laying an undue 
stress On some minor point to which we have attached a fictitious im- 
portance, and have been excluding men from office with all the more 
solid qualifications, simply because they do not fulfil our mistaken 
ideal as to that one point, it will be our duty to relax our overwrought 
grasp, and to lay hold with a more discerning hand on those veritable 
things which go to make a thoroughly efficient pastorate... .”*° 


George Collin, nephew of Tickle and son-in-law of Greenwell, in 
his Presidential Address at the General Meeting a few weeks after 
King’s death, paid a warm tribute to the departed leader. Comparing 
him with other stalwarts—James Wallis, G. Y. Tickle and Alexander 
Brown, he said :— 


“There was left to us David King, like Saul among the prophets— 
head and shoulders above the rest. . . . Our departed brother had 
faults . . . but even his ‘failings leaned to virtue’s side’ . . . We shall 
miss his help very much. We will never again listen to his powerful 
advocacy of our plea, nor hang with breathless attention on his judicial 
deliverances in our debates, nor watch with thrilling interest how he 
could disentangle the labyrinths of confusion into which we sometimes 
got, and present before us the clear outlines of the subjects under 
discussion... .”™ 


Lancelot Oliver, one of his own students, succeeded him as editor 
of the Bible Advocate. He had already had editorial experience, hav- 
ing followed G. Y. Tickle as editor of the Christian Advocate. “L. O.” 
also became the successor of Alexander Brown as theological tutor, and 
thus he combined two of the most important offices open to church 
leaders. Until 1918, when his health broke down, he carried on his 
dual task, and also the numerous other duties which were thrust upon 
him from time to time by a brotherhood which highly esteemed his 
intellectual and spiritual gifts. At the time of his death in 1920 
H. E. Tickle wrote :— 


“The void left by the death of the redoubtable warrior (David 
King) was a big one, and could not be filled by anyone. But that 
the choice of his successor was the best that was possible can hardly 
be a matter of saga That the Elisha upon whose shoulders the 


* E. O., 1880, p 
" Year ‘Book, Pion a" 8-10. 
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mantle of the Elijah fell was a man of different fibre and tempera- 
ment might be true of this succession as of the older one, but God 
never makes two men out of the same mould.’’”” 


H. J. Johnson, elder of the Moseley Road Church, Birmingham, 
and secretary of the Training Committee, wrote at the same time :— 


“IT have seen him in every mood . . . I never knew a man who 
approximated more nearly to the Christ character and life. His was 
a giant intellect; his heart was as tender as a woman’s—an unusual 
combination . . . His extremely delicate, sensitive, retiring nature 
sometimes held him back . . . He was a many-sided man. He could 
read both Old and New Testament in their originals. He read German 
with ease; and as for his mother tongue he was a master of it. . . . 
But it is as a helper of young men that his memory will last the 
longest.’’** 


Amongst the forty men who passed through his hands in the 
period 1899-1916 were the following who became evangelists :—Percy 
Clark and H. Philpott (foreign missionaries) ; Fred Cowin, E. Rock- 
liff, R. Beale, and H. McKerlie (who all later crossed the Atlantic) ; 
E. Wood, T. E. Entwistle, W. Mander, E. Bell, W. J. Clague, W. 
Robertson, E. Coleman, N. Barr, S. Sharp, W. Lister, W. Wilson, 
J. Hoggan, G. J. Hammond, and W. Smith. 

For a time Oliver endeavoured to carry the double burden of the 
Bible Advocate and the Correspondence Classes—no personal training 
being done in his first years of office. The Annual Meeting of 1896 
sanctioned the appointment of John M’Cartney, an Ulsterman, as an 
assistant in the Training work. Gradually the whole of the Corre- 
spondence Class work fell into his hands, the personal training occupy- 
ing the attention of his senior colleague. Hundreds of people every 
year studied by correspondence, and oral classes also were organised 
in various parts of the country under competent leaders to study the 
courses set. 

In 1911 a book from L. Oliver’s pen, “New Testament Chris- 
tianity,” was issued by the Publishing Committee. It was the first 
book of its kind written in this country by a member of the Churches 
of Christ. He also acted as one of the editors, with James Nimmo 
and H. E. Tickle, of ““Hymns for Churches of Christ.” The ‘“Collec- 
tion of Hymns for Churches of Christ,’”’ published by David King and 
others in 1888,** was replaced by the new compilation in 1908. As it 
was prepared under instruction from the Annual Conference of 1903, 





* B. A., 1920, p. 133. 
* Tbid., 1920, pp. 135-136. 
“See end of Section II, Chapter 4 (p. 81). 
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whereas the earlier hymnbooks of Wallis and King were issued on their 
own responsibility, this was really the first official hymnbook of the 
Churches. It served them until the end of 1938, when it was replaced 
by “The Christian Hymnary for use of Churches of Christ.” 


A man who was able to see both sides of most problems, Oliver 
had never attempted to dominate his brethren. His was a moderating 
influence in times of crisis, and, especially during the years of the 
Great War, this characteristic of his proved of great value. 


The General Sunday School Committee, as already noted, was 
officially recognised in 1887 as an integral part of the Conference 
organisation. The Sunbeam, founded by Milner and continued by 
David and Mrs. King until 1887, was taken over by the G. S. S. C. that 
year. It was edited by the widow of G. Y. Tickle, Sen., until 1913, 
in a manner that was most acceptable; and by Mrs. Isaac Freeman 
from that time onwards for twenty years. 


In 1895 a Hymn Book for Sunday Schools was prepared by the 
Committee, and introduced into many of the Sunday Schools. 


The need for a Magazine for teachers and elder scholars had 
long been felt, and in 1904 the first number of Stepping Stones ap- 
peared. For three years it was edited by Wilby Kershaw, B. A., of 
London, who was followed by E. G. Swann, of Birmingham. At the 
end of 1909 it was withdrawn in view of an improved and enlarged 
Bible Advocate, which now included much of the matter that had ap- 
peared in Stepping Stones. 


To increase the efficiency of the Sunday Schools James Flisher of 
Manchester was appointed in 1907 as Organising Secretary, and con- 
tinued this work until his death in 1925. He visited the various dis- 
tricts, staying in each over a period, addressing conferences, exhorting 
the Churches, forming preparation classes, and organising week-night 
activities; thereby very much stimulating and improving the work 
amongst the young. 


The Foreign Missions Committee commenced a quarterly in Octo- 
ber, 1912, John Crockatt of Leeds being the first editor. In 1914 the 
Publishing Committee undertook its publication and distribution, but 
the F. M. C. remained responsible for the conduct of the magazine. 


Mention may be made here of a private enterprise by Evangelist 
James Grinstead in the early nineties to assist his work in Bristol. The 
Messenger was a small monthly, with an issue of about 1,000 copies, 
each number containing a sermon by the editor and other interesting 
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material. After about thirty years as an evangelist in Britain James 
Grinstead in 1897 severed his connection with the G. E. C. and settled 
in America, where he became the pastor of a church of the Disciples 
in Pennsylvania. 

Another evangelist, James Anderson, at the request of many 
friends, wrote “An Outline of My Life,” a book of 187 pages, which 
the Publishing Committee issued in 1912. An edition of 2,000 was 
disposed of in a few years. 

It may be of interest to note that in 1914, before the Great War 
began, the 200 churches with over 15,000 members and the 173 schools 
with nearly 19,000 scholars were able to take 4,250 copies of the weekly 
Bible Advocate, 8,900 copies of the monthly Sunbeam, and 6,000 copies 
of the quarterly Open Door. 


V. More Liberal Tendencies 


From what has already been written it can be seen that the outlook 
of the Conference leaders was gradually broadening. The duty of 
the Christian Church was something more than nurturing its own 
members and preaching evangelical sermons to the unconverted. The 
Church had a work to do that was many-sided. 

In the 1910 Conference Paper Joseph Smith wrestled with the 
problem of the alienation of the masses from the Church. As foreman 
in an engineering firm at Newcastle he was in touch with the working 
classes. The failure of the Church to throw its influence into the 
solution of social problems; the increase of secular literature and the 
access provided to evening classes and college courses making known 
to working men of a reflective type the Darwinian doctrine of evolu- 
tion by natural selection and variation; likewise the results of the 
studies by Dr. Fraser and others of comparative religion; and the 
changed attitude of the world intellect and scholarship in advocating 
a revolutionary conception of the origin, nature and contents of the 
Bible; these factors made a certain measure of elasticity of thought 
imperative. “The acceptance of Jesus by the soul of man,” continued 
Smith, “must never be allowed to raise a barrier against intellectual 
freedom. Otherwise we return, not to the faith of the primitive, but 
to that of the mediaeval church. And I am afraid that in many 
Churches, instead of the simple creed of the New Testament with 
its large freedom, there exists a rigid, unwritten creed, which exercises 
a paralysing and petrifying influence, and tends to obscure the glorious 
evangel of an ever-living, ever-working, ever-saving Lord.’’” 


* 1910 Yearbook of Churches of Christ. 
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This paper aroused such interest that the subject chosen for the 
following year was: “A Review of the Work of the Higher Criticism 
and Its Bearing on New Testament Christianity.” The writer, Charles 
Greig of Manchester, in concluding his survey, said: 


“It has often been a great joy to the writer that Biblical criticism, 
rightly understood, leaves New Testament Christianity—‘our plea’— 
so unimpaired. Accepting the views here put forward, the Deity of 
Christ and the inspiration of His Apostles stand forth confirmed in 
many respects, and shaken in nothing. It has ever been the aim of 
the churches of the Restoration to keep the Old Testament, the Gospels, 
and the Acts and Epistles in their true relative positions. This has 
been sound criticism. It hds its gains today... .’” 


While this problem was thus receiving attention others of an 
immediately practical nature were also being discussed. The Relation 
of Christianity to the Social Questions of the Day, was the theme of 
T. J. Ainsworth’s Conference Paper in 1904; and in 1909 the subject 
discussed was whether Instrumental Music in Public Worship was 
scriptural and expedient, James Marsden affirming and John M’Cart- 
ney denying. Most of the churches still had no instrumental music 
at that time; and at one stage they would have refused to co-operate 
with any that had; but the matter was now left for each congregation 
to decide for itself. 

These liberal tendencies aroused a certain amount of strong op- 
position from a number of conservative brethren, and this found ex- 
pression in a small monthly, The Interpreter, founded and edited by 
Ivie Campbell of Glasgow. In America there had long been a keen 
dispute about the use of instrumental music and the organisation of 
“Societies,” and those who believed in having no organs and in having 
all missionary enterprises conducted or financed directly by individual 
churches gradually separated from the main group of Disciples, and 
in the United States census of 1906 they were listed under the separate 
name of “Churches of Christ.’"* The editor of the Interpreter had 
views much in common with the latter body. He was strongly opposed 
to the introduction of church organs, and disapproved of the Con- 
ference having so many committees to direct the work. He also in- 
sisted upon the verbal inspiration of the Bible “from cover to cover.” 

One scholar who had held more liberal views than the majority 
over a period of many years was Joseph Bryant Rotherham. In 1868 
he gave up his position as a whole-time evangelist, and found employ- 


* Dean Walker, p. 48. 
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ment in London, first as publisher’s editor for six years, and after- 
wards as Press Corrector for thirty-one years. In this congenial work 
he found scope for the development of his own literary tastes, which 
culminated in his production of the “Emphasized Bible.”” Other works 
from his pen included “Studies in the Psalms,” “Our Sacred Books,” 
“Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” “Christian Ministry,” and 
“Let Us Keep the Feast.” 

Rotherham was spared till 1906, when he was 82 years of age. In 
his “Reminiscences’’—published after his death by his son—he wrote 
a section entitled “Revised Conclusions,” which is worth quoting :— 


“How far am I satisfied still to remain in a position taken up 
more than fifty years ago? . . . From 1850 to 1854 I made three 
changes in my ecclesiastical position—from the Wesleyan Methodist 
to the Wesleyan Association, from that to the Baptists, and from the 
Baptists to the Disciples ; and here I appear to have remained stationary 
ever since—for more than half a century. . . . Either in 1854 my 
mental growth was suddenly arrested or else I have since found space 
for mental development. It is the simple truth to say that that was 
the exultant feeling with which I took up my new position in 1854; 
‘Now I have found room to grow!’—a most natural feeling, surely, 
considering that I had no human creed to sign, no promises to make 
save of absolute, life-long loyalty to Christ. . 

“Tt is inconceivable that our pioneers should have thought out all 
Bible questions with such thoroughness and accuracy as to come out 
right in everything, or even in everything of importance, leaving noth- 
ing material to be modified by those coming after them. It was, for 
many reasons, impossible for them to do this. They, themselves, be- 
gan their reforming careers when comparatively young. Like us, they 
had to begin their controversial life with provisional conclusions ac- 
cepted from others, some of them, though seeming to be right, yet 
imperfectly tested. Besides, many questions had not then been mooted 
which have since attracted anxious consideration. Not only so, but the 
discoveries, investigations, and conclusions which now range themselves 
under the head of ‘textual criticism’ had scarcely been started then; and 
the Reformers of 1808 and onward accepted, and occasionally argued, 
from texts which are now known to be spurious. How was it pos- 
sible for them to anticipate labours not at that time begun? How, 
then, could they think out for us problems which had not in those days 
been raised ? 

“Probably no three men ever more profoundly moved my theo- 
logical life than Walter Scott, Alexander Campbell, and Robert 
Richardson—all of America. Some men since have furnished me with 
as much food for thought; but for freshness of theological outlook 
and strength of Biblical impulse to think for myself on all subjects, the 
palm must be given to the trio above named. The frankness of this 
admission, however, sets me free to say . . . that no pioneer can excel 
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at all points. Alexander Campbell’s great merit was that he looked 
at the New Testament with fresh, clear eyes, and helped us to take off 
our theological spectacles. But I think he too readily accepted current 
methods of Old Testament interpretation, and signally failed to apply 
those principles of unstrained exposition to the prophecies which, in 
general, he so successfully brought to bear upon the writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists.’”* 


This intellectual liberty exercised by such scholars as Rotherham 
and Joseph Smith had often been denied in practice in the life of the 
congregations to the men of more culture; or their attempts to influ- 
ence their fellows along the lines of their own thinking had often 
caused such men of culture to lose patience and to desert the movement. 
Sons and grandsons of the early leaders were amongst the many who 
were lost to the cause. This was one reason why so little impression 
had so far been made on the religious world. The ranks of the Baptist 
Church, in particular, were much enriched by the recruits they gained 
from the Churches of Christ. With the spread of more liberal ideas 
a greater toleration was developing, and the churches were beginning 
to retain a much larger proportion of their educated young men and 
women. 


* Rotherham’s “Reminiscences,” pp. 80-82. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE WAR AND THE Post-War WorLD 
I. The War Period 


Until 1914 the British Churches of Christ were in the main a 
Pacifist body. The American Disciples, in the time of their Civil War, 
had avoided the division that befell most American denominations dur- 
ing that crisis by taking the position, firstly, that slavery was a social 
institution and that a Christian’s relation to it was a matter of indi- 
vidual conscience ; and, secondly, that bearing of arms was also a matter 
for each to settle for himself." A minority, including J. W. McGarvey, 
assumed the Pacifist position; some of them being imprisoned for is- 
suing a Pacifist Manifesto. 

In a letter to Alexander Campbell at that time David King stated 
the position of the British churches : 


“The British brethren are united in proclaiming that the only 
weapons which a Christian can use without offence to the Lord are 
those which are not carnal. They cannot see the possibility of Chris- 
tian love flowing forth with the deadly strife of the battle-field. They 
say we can do nothing against a just government—we must give it all 
the moral support possible, but being followers of the Prince of Peace, 
we will not, because we dare not, deal out death and destruction—the 
work of slaughter cannot be ours. If the world-power must do this 
work those who serve the world, and not the servants of the Lord 
Christ, must engage in it. And they would implore every one upon 
whom the name of the Lord has been called, as they value the favour 
of the Lord and eternal life, to stand with those who, in the past age 
and now, have proclaimed, ‘We are Christians, and cannot fight.’ I am 
confident that I express the mind of the brethren in this country.’ 


During the South African War the Annual Conference, at its first 
opportunity (August 1900) passed the following resolution :— 


“As loyal subjects of the Prince of Peace, we, Delegates and 
Members of Churches of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland, in An- 
nual Meeting assembled in Liverpool, feel it to be our duty to record 
our solemn protest against the military spirit now so prevalent in 
British society generally, and express our deep grief and regret that 
this spirit so largely permeates many sections of the churches profess- 
ing to be Christian, and which spirit we believe to be out of harmony 
with, and antagonistic to, the teachings of our Lord.’ 


*Dean Walker, pp. 41-42. 


*B. M. H., 1862, pp. 27-28. 
* Year Book, 1900, p. 80. 
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The same Meeting appointed H. E. Tickle to prepare a Conference 
Paper for the next year on “What should be the attitude of the 
Churches of Christ toward service in the Army or Navy, compulsory 
or voluntary.” After a lengthy and many-sided examination of the 
subject his conclusions were :—(1) “It seems to be to-day, as in the 
early days of the Church, the privilege and duty of the individual to 
decline all such service, whether voluntary or compulsory, even if such 
a course should involve penalties in person and property.” (2) The 
Church should not take disciplinary action against any member under- 
taking the profession of arms; the latter must bear the responsibility 
on his own shoulders.‘ 


In the Bible Advocate of November 8, that same year, the Editor 
wrote: “The atmosphere of militarism, the demand made upon him 
who enlists in the army, make it impossible for a Christian to be a 
soldier. . . . When a man enlists he disowns the most precious qualities 
of manhood.” 


Thé 1914 Conference assembled on August 4, and in the opening 
session passed this resolution :— 


“The Annual Conference . . . thanks His Majesty’s Government 
for their determined efforts to maintain the peace of Europe. Seeing 
that these efforts have, unfortunately, proved unavailing, we would 
now respectfully call upon the Government to maintain absolute neu- 
trality in this deplorable war, as being in the highest and best interests 
of our national life. And that a copy of this resolution be wired to 
the Premier, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Foreign 
Secretary.” 


The attitude of the Chancellor, David Lloyd George, a member 
of the Criccieth Church of Christ, in supporting the war policy finally 
adopted by the Government, considerably influenced many of the Non- 
conformist leaders and also many members of the Churches of Christ. 
The change that came over the latter is thus described afterwards by 
Walter Crosthwaite : — 


“The military spirit, deplored by the Annual Meeting at Liverpool, 
soon permeated the Churches of Christ. Leaders urged our young 
men to enlist and fight for King and Country, and scant sympathy was 
given to those who stood for the old attitude. With the coming of 
conscription, we saw our young men turned down by tribunals of which 
leaders in their own Churches were chairmen. Brethren, some of whom 
were elders in the Churches, sat on magisterial benches and handed 


*Year Book, 1901, p. 47. 
* Year Book, 1914, p. 164. 
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their own Brethren over to their persecutors. The words of the Mas- 
ter had almost a complete and literal fulfilment: ‘And brother shall 
deliver up brother to death. . . . And ye shall be hated of all men for 
my name’s sake.’ ””® 


The official position became the same as that advocated by the 
majority of the Disciples in their Civil War: it was a matter for each 
individual to determine for himself. The 1915 Conference tendered its 
thanks to A. J. Elwes “for his valuable work in compiling a list of 
brethren serving and in keeping in touch with them by correspond- 
ence.” The 1916 Conference referred to “the many hundreds of young 
men, members of our Churches and families, who have gone forth at 
the call of duty to take their part in the defence of principles held su- 
premely dear”; and also remembered “with deepest solicitude those 
who, for conscience sake, are suffering imprisonment and other dis- 
abilities.’”* 


The Apostolic Messenger—successor to The Interpreter—always 
had its columns open for the advocacy of peace, and the intensity of 
feeling stirred up between the supporters and the opponents of a Paci- 
fist attitude created a breach in the unity that had been wonderfully 
preserved till then. 


During the War Period a union was achieved between the “old” 
churches and the “new” ones of the Christian Association founded by 
the American evangelists. As far back as 1901 the Association, then 
comprising fifteen churches with a membership of 2,212, made an 
approach for co-operation.® The negotiations continued for several 
years, but broke down over the Association’s practice of neither in- 
viting nor debarring unimmersed visitors to the communion table.*® 
At the 1914 Conference seven members (J. Marsden, J. W. Black, 
R. W. Black, L. Oliver, W. Richardson, H. E. Tickle and S. Wolfen- 
den) were appointed to a special commission for the purpose of attend- 
ing any meetings that might be held of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order. They were also given power to confer with Ameri- 
can Disciples and with the Christian Association. The outbreak of war 
delayed any work in connection with “Faith and Order.” Towards 
the end of 1916 negotiations were resumed with the Christian Associa- 
tion, and these resulted in the fusion of the two British groups in 1917. 


*“For His Name’s Sake,” 1921, pp. 9-10. 

"Year Book, 1915, p. 188. 

*Year Book, 1916, pp. 148-149. 

* Year Book, 1902, p. 97. 

* Year Book, 1905 (see lengthy report, pp. 144-166). 
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The agreements reached between the two bodies were first on 
foundation principles, thus :— 





(1) “The great confession of the Christhood and Divinity of 
Jesus of Nazareth as the basis of man’s relation to God through Him, 
and the foundation on which the Church is built.”’ 

(2) “The great commission of the risen Christ as the basis of | 
man’s assurance of pardon, and of his relation to the Church, built on 
" the rock foundation.” 







i On the Communion question there were these articles of agree- 
ment : 







(1) “That we come into Christ, and therefore into His Body, the 
Church, by faith in Christ, repentance from sin, and, upon confession 

of faith, immersion in water, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
} (2) “That the Lord’s Supper is an ordinance inside the Church, | 
i and, according to our understanding of New Testament practice, scrip- j 

tural qualification to participate therein is attained by compliance with | 
the above conditions.”’ 




















To satisfy the older churches the members of the Christian As- 
sociation themselves formulated the following as a statement of ob- 
vious duty :— 












(3) “That it is our duty to do everything in our power, and as_ f[ 

soon as possible, to induce any unimmersed believers who present them- | 

selves at the Lord’s Table to obey Christ in believer’s immersion.” 5 
(4) “That it is our duty to develop the abilities of all the members 

of the Church capable of taking part in the Lord’s work, and to afford 

them suitable opportunities.” 









Fifteen of the churches in the Christian Association were added 
to the list of churches co-operating, two deciding to remain outside 
the Union. The total membership of the fifteen was 1,341.” 


This union was not acceptable to all the “‘old” churches, and 
protests from a number of them were considered at the next year’s 
Conference. One church withdrew from the co-operating list; an- 
other asked for item no. (3) of the agreement to be altered, and a 
number wished both (3) and (4) to be amended. The following 
year, 1919, two other churches withdrew. In 1921 an attempt was 
made to tighten the communion practice of a few of the “Association” 
churches, the Conference resolving “to have co-operation solely with 
those churches which decline to permit, knowingly, any but immersed 

















"Year Book, 1917, pp. 62-63. 
* Year Book, 1917, p. 131. 
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believers to break bread with them at the Lord’s table.’** This led to 
the withdrawal of two of the Association Churches. Dissatisfaction 
to some extent continued on both sides. Other congregations having 
adopted in some degree the ‘‘Association” point of view regarding com- 
munion practice, an amendment to the 1921 resolution was put before 
the 1929 Conference, but was defeated. In its place an addendum to 
the 1921 resolution was carried, giving some latitude in the practice. 
Disappointment at the failure of the amendment led to the withdrawal 
from the Conference of the largest church co-operating, Fulham Cross, 
London, with a membership of 671. It joined the Baptist Union. 
Other churches objected to the addendum and threatened withdrawal. 
The problem was solved in a happy way by the 1930 conference, which 
gladly accepted the suggestion that the trouble-making resolutions of 
1917, 1921 and 1929 were all of the nature of a creed, and that all 
resolutions on the question of the Lord’s Supper since 1861 should 
be deleted. 

Of the fifteen “Association” churches which joined in 1917, 
eleven were still in membership in 1940. Four of the eleven have 
amalgamated with neighbouring congregations of the “older” brethren, 
leaving a net increase of seven churches. Though the increase in num- 
bers has proved small—and has been offset by withdrawals of the dis- 
senting congregations—the effect upon church policy has been very 


great. 
II. Moving Out into Religious World 


At the 1912 Conference, held in Edinburgh, a communication 
from the National Free Church Council was read, and a courteous 
reply authorised to be sent. The General Evangelistic Committee was 
empowered to send representatives to take part in an enquiry. 

The 1914 Conference, as already noted, agreed to join in the 
Faith and Order Movement, and appointed a committee of seven. After 
the War arrangements for a Conference at Geneva were made for 
August 1920; and to this representative gathering from many parts of 
the world three delegates were sent, namely, H. E. Tickle, J. W. Black 
and Wm. Robinson. The American Disciples were also represented, 
and in the discussions the two groups naturally had much in common. 
Following upon the union with the Christian Association in Britain 
this contact with the Disciple leaders did much to bring about a closer 
friendship and practical co-operation between the American and 
British Churches professing the same plea. 


* Year Book, 1921, p. 171. 
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Another important factor was the foreign missionary work and 
its new contacts. Thirty Disciples attended the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, and for most of them it was a sur- 
prise to find Churches of Christ in Scotland; they had only known of 
the Christian Association group affiliated to their own Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, in England. They determined to do their 
best to bring the two British groups together. 

The British Churches, in the training of their future missionaries, 
had sent Percy Clark, Henry Philpott and A. C. Watters in turn to 
Livingstone College, London, for a year’s medical training. There 
they not only studied medicine, but also lived in close intimacy with the 
representatives of other Christian bodies also preparing for missionary 
service. A group of thirty students in 1913-14 represented Scotland, 
England, Ireland, Wales, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Australia, South Africa and the United States; it also included mis- 
sionaries on furlough from Mexico and Central Africa; and some fif- 
teen denominations had representatives in the company. Such an in- 
timate connection with devout men of so many varieties of outlook 
and training was a fitting introduction for the new type of missionary 
co-operation demanded by the formation of the National and Provin- 
cial Missionary Councils which were set up by Dr. John Mott in India, 
China and other mission fields after 1910. The Churches of Christ 
Mission in India, founded in 1909, was situated in Palamau District, 
Bihar and Orissa Province. In 1914 the London Missionary Society 
transferrd their Dudhi Mission, District Mirzapur, U. P., to the 
Churches of Christ. G. P. Pittman and his wife, after five years in 
the first station moved to the new one, and their places at Daltonganj, 
Palamau, were taken by A. C. Watters, M. A., and his wife. It was 
agreed to affiliate with the respective Missionary Councils; and in the 
subsequent history of the B. and O. Council the Palamau missionaries 
have played their part. In fact the present secretary of the Council 
(1940), Jack Christie, and his predecessor, R. P. Pryce, M. A., are 
both on the staff of the Churches of Christ Mission. Similarly Percy 
Clark of Nakon Pathom Churches of Christ Mission, has several times 
been the President of the Council in Siam. 

During the War years the Foreign Missions Committee sent two 
of their women candidates to Kingsmead Missionary College, Selly 
Oak, for training. Esther Halliday and Elsie Francis thus came into 
the atmosphere of the Friends. Most of the later missionaries have 
also attended courses there. 

In the mission fields the strong argument for Christian Union 
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had greater force, and the friendliness of missionaries with each other, 
independent of denominational differences, did much to mould the 
attitude of the Church of Christ missionaries. In India they met 
Church of Christ missionaries from America and Australia, and this 
helped also in acquiring a world outlook. Their influence upon their 
home constituents has been of an oecumenical nature. 


III. Theological Education and Reconstruction 


To John M’Cartney, the colleague of Lancelot Oliver in the Train- 
ing Work, is due the credit of suggesting a training scheme more am- 
bitious than the one then in operation. In the Presidential address of 
the 1912 Conference he dealt with the need for more efficient service. 
Amongst the things he said were these :— 


“Harm has sometimes been done, I dare say, through failure to 
encourage brethren who needed encouraging; and possibly, too, by 
unduly restraining the more forward; but I am convinced that more 
has been done by prematurely hoisting others into conspicuous positions 
before they gave proof of either fitness or reliability; and also by 
tolerating the manifestly unfit, from fear of giving offence. 


“Frequently it has happened that our churches—like those of 
earliest times—have had very humble beginnings ; and the best has had 
to be done with such gifts as the few members possessed. All due 
honour to those who under such conditions have bravely done their 
best. But how rarely it happens that such brethren recognise later that, 
owing to growth and the accession of others more talented, the time has 
arrived when the best interests of the cause will be served by devolving 
the more public acts of service on those better qualified. Such a self- 
denying ordinance would sometimes have very beneficial effect. 


“. . . I want to raise here the question, whether the time has not 
come when some test of fitness should be applied before a brother is 
put forward as a preacher, and, to an extent, therefore, a representative 
of the churches. Character, piety, and a desire to win souls for Christ 
are of course indispensable pre-requisites. But is it too much also to 
require such a knowledge of the elementary laws of his native language 
as will guard him against saying just the opposite of what he means, 
scattering his aspirates in all directions, mispronouncing ordinary 
words, and otherwise drawing attention to his own deficiencies, rather 
than to the message he is delivering? And (which is still more im- 
portant) should not some guarantee be given of a fair acquaintance 
with Scripture? .. . 


“. . As to those whose lives are to be fully given to evangelisa- 
tion, we need many more men of the right stamp if our great plea is to 
be fairly presented to the British public within a reasonable time . . . 
If we are to meet the need of our day young men of promise, carefully 
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picked, should be given, at the very least, two years suitable training. 
Our Lord gave His Apostles about three. . . . 

“. . . I fervently hope that at no very distant date the Annual 
Meeting may see its way to appoint a special committee to consider this 
matter and prepare a scheme to lay before the churches.’”* 


The Conference appreciated this utterance, and showed it by 
choosing as the subject of the next Conference Paper :—‘‘Suggestions 
as to the best means to be adopted for improving the fitness of brethren 
for public service in the Lord’s work” ; and Wm. B. Ainsworth, B. A., 
a Birmingham schoolmaster, was asked to prepare it. Thereafter the 
Training Committee was requested to give consideration to the pro- 
posals made by him. 

In 1916 a Special Committee was appointed to confer with the 
Training Committee, and the Report of their conference was sub- 
mitted to the 1917 Annual Meeting and adopted.**® The new proposals 
included an article “that students be encouraged to take not less than a 
three years’ course of progressive study according to an approved cur- 
riculum”’ ; and another “that the operations of the Training Committee 
be carried on in a centre where there are facilities for attending Uni- 
versity classes on special subjects.” 


A Special Training Committee was appointed to raise funds, 
select a centre, engage a teaching staff, etc. They were able to report 
to the 1918 Conference that the new undertaking should be designated 
“Churches of Christ Training College”; that it should be located in 
Birmingham ; and that £6,000 had already been promised towards a to- 
tal of £10,000 aimed at.** By the following year they had secured a 
house called ‘Overdale,’ Park Road, Moseley, Birmingham, for the 
first home of the College; and they had appointed William Robinson, 
M. A., B. Sc., to be the Principal of the College. A native of Furness 
District, he was a schoolmaster by profession, and noted amongst the 
Churches of Christ as one of their most eloquent preachers. During 
most of the War he had served in the army, and had attained the rank 
of captain. It was arranged that before the College would open he 
should attend Mansfield College, Oxford, for theological study. 


Overdale was formally opened in September, 1920. There were 
then ten students in residence, including one woman. At the opening 
the Staff consisted of the Principal and the veteran John M’Cartney. 
The following year Albert Brown joined, giving part time service. In 

“ Year Book, 1912, pp. 13-25. 


* Year Book, 1917, p. 109. 
* Year Book, 1918, pp. 96-97. 
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September 1923 the last-named withdrew, in order to devote full time 
to his editorial duties; and Joseph Smith was appointed Lecturer in 
Old Testament, New Testament and Biblical Languages. At the same 
time J. M’Cartney was released to give his whole time to the Corre- 
spondence work. Upon the death of Joseph Smith in 1931 an old 
student, James Gray, M. A., was appointed to the staff, and in the 
same year J. M’Cartney was appointed to the post of Professor 
Emeritus. 

In 1931 Overdale joined the Group of Selly Oak Colleges, remov- 
ing its home to the buildings formerly occupied by Westhill and the 
College of the Ascension. In 1933 the Central Council of the Selly 
Oak Colleges appointed Principal Robinson to lecture for them on 
Christian Doctrine and the Philosophy of Religion. A Secretary and 
Librarian was then added to the Overdale staff in the person of Arthur 
L. Brown who was succeeded two years later by Charlotte Marshall. 

In the twenty years of its existence the College has had students 
from all parts of Britain; and also from Australia, New Zealand, 
United States, Germany, China, Formosa, Czechoslovakia, and Russia. 
Of the thirty-four full-time evangelists working now with the British 
churches twenty-two have received training in Overdale; while all six 
of their Central Africa missionaries and four of their India mission- 
aries are also ex-students. Overdale has therefore attained a position 
in the general work of the churches which makes its spirit dominant. 

It has steadily witnessed for all the fundamentals of the Churches 
of Christ position; but it has reached some of the conclusions in a 
newer way, which takes account of modern scholarship. It has recog- 
nised the virtues that are in the Christian denominations, and has 
striven for improvement within its own churches in cases where those 
virtues were not prominent. For example it has sought for new 
standards of worship, and has aroused an interest in the style of church 
buildings and in liturgical forms. Its guidance of the churches in the 
formation of their Replies to the Faith and Order Conferences has 
been invaluable. 


IV. Extension of Church Activities 


During the War Years (1915-18) the Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee could not add to their staff, but the work steadily progressed 
in Siam and India. The Hallidays and the Clarks shared the work in 
Siam. In India the two couples, Pittmans and Watters, were re- 
inforced by the transfer in 1916 of Henry and Mrs. Philpott from 
Central Africa, where the work was suspended during the War. Mis- 
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sionary volunteers benefited by extended training. In the autumn of 
1919 Esther Halliday joined her parents in Siam; in the spring of 
1920 Elsie Francis and Bessie Melville arrived in India, and were 
followed later in the year by Anne Piggot. 

The new spirit of the Churches at home was shown by their con- 
tributions to the work of their F. M. C. With each year’s accounts 
closing early in July for presentation at the August Conference the 
contributions for each year, 1914-20, were :—£1,953, £2,264, £2,358, 
£2,348, £2,523, £3,771, and £5,040. In 1921 the figure rose to £6,211. 
(£6,000 became the standard figure at which thereafter the F. M. C. 
aimed each year.) 

The Home Mission work also received more generous support 
during and after the War, the G. E. C. receiving in the years 1914-20 
these amounts :—£1,208, £1,438, £1,289, £1,518, £1,873, £2,302, and 
£2,966. 

For the new Training College enterprise, extra to the normal 
amount raised under the old scheme, in the years 1918-20 the totals 
actually contributed were :—£852, £1,280, and £4,350. 

Whereas in the year preceding the war £4,000 per annum for all 
the work carried on by Conference Committees was about the average, 
in 1920 the total was £12,000. Over and above these sums each con- 
gregation had its local obligations, and District Committees also paid 
for their own evangelists. 

During the succeeding years the demand for trained preachers has 
steadily increased; twenty-three of the thirty-five whose names ap- 
peared in the 1939 Year Book were serving with one church each, only 
twelve being available for district work and general itineration. Most 
of the teaching and preaching is therefore still carried on by the local 
elders and other leaders. With the change of policy quite a number of 
the smaller and more isolated churches have died out; on the other hand 
the average size of the congregations left is increasing. 

The General Sunday School Committee in post-war years has con- 
tinued to show the enterprise noted in the pre-war period. The work 
as Organising Secretary, carried on by James Flisher from 1907 to 
1925, was taken over by James Gray, M. A., who took a course of 
special studies at Westhill, Selly Oak, after completing his Overdale 
course. On his joining the staff of his alma mater in*1931 he was 
succeeded by J. Leslie Colver. 

A trouble, shared by all Christian workers amongst the young, 
has been the rapid fall in the number of Sunday Scholars. In 1914 
173 schools reported 18,749 scholars; in 1923 there were only 167 
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schools, but 19,417 scholars; after which numbers rapidly fell, until 
in 1939 there were only 138 schools and 10,981 scholars. 

Church statistics for the same three years showed in 1914 a mem- 
bership of 15,228 from 200 churches; in 1923 an increase of member- 
ship to 16,465 and a slight increase in the number of churches to 201 ; 
but in 1939 a decrease in both columns to 176 churches having 15,229 
members. 

As already noted a number of churches on both wings have with- 
drawn from the organisation of the Conference, thus accounting for 
a considerable part of the apparent loss. The smaller number of 
scholars has reduced the natural supply of new members, as shown 
again in the figures for the same three years :—1914, 452 members 
added from the Sunday School; in 1923, 499; and in 1939, 214. 
Comparative figures of other Christian bodies show a steady decline 
of membership in these latter years. The friction created by the 
change of policy has been a factor that diverted some of the churches 
from their task of evangelisation. There is evidence that the bulk of 
the remaining churches are eager for advance, and are willing to try 
new methods, if such prove efficacious. 

The mission churches in Siam have now a membership of about 
500. Percy and Mrs. Clark and Esther Halliday are the only Euro- 
peans on the staff. Three other couples and one single lady have spent 
one term each. Robert and Mrs. Halliday returned in 1922 to their 
former field in Burma, to continue their unique work among the 
Talaings. Throughout his missionary career Halliday’s linguistic 
capacity stood him in good stead. He translated the whole Bible into 
Talaing or Mon, and also prepared the first Mon dictionary. At the 
request of the Burma Government he wrote a monograph on the 
Talaings, their history, customs and language, a contribution to Orien- 
tal literature of a very high order. He was awarded the K. I. H. gold 
medal in the New Year Honours list of 1930, and in July, 1932, the 
Rangoon University conferred on him the degree of D. Litt. He died 
in the following year. 

The membership of the mission churches in India now exceeds 
500. More than half of these have accepted Christianity within the 
last few years, a minor mass movement having taken place. The first 
missionaries, G. P. and Mrs. Pittman, after somewhat intermittent 
service, retired to Australia in 1939. The second and third couples, 
Watters and Philpott, returned to Britain in 1927 and 1928 respectively. 
Or: lady missionary, Mrs. J. S. Brown, died in Calcutta in 1935 and 
k-- “usband died while on furlough in 1936. The present missionaries 
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are R. Penry Pryce, M. A. (of Aberystwith and Oxford) and his wife 
(nee Elsie Francis) ; J. C. and Dorothy Christie; Lyle Burdett, B. A. 
and Mrs. Burdett; and Bessie Melville. 

The membership in the third missing field, Nyasaland, is about 
2,650. Of these 650 are in the old mission station at Namiwawa, near 
Zomba; and the remainder are in the Gowa District, taken over from 
the Baptist Industrial Mission in 1930. Mary Bannister, the only pre- 
war missionary back in Nyasaland, was joined in that year by two 
couples, Ernest and Mrs. Gray and Wilfred and Mrs. Georgeson. 
Gray had completed the theological course at Overdale. Georgeson 
had gained the B. Sc. degree from Liverpool University and won a 
scholarship for three more years at Cambridge. He renounced the 
prospects of a brilliant career in physics to take up this work in Africa. 
A third couple, J. E. Gregory, B. A., and Mrs. Gregory (a certificated 
teacher) went out later. Mary Bannister retired in 1935. 

Throughout the war years the work abroad was directed from 
Glasgow, where the Chairman (David Drummond), Secretary (Wil- 
liam Crockatt) and Treasurer (H. E. Tickle) all resided. Then 
Norman F. Bambury of Bradford took over the Treasurership, and 
H. E. Tickle became Chairman. The latter’s death in 1921 was keenly 
felt by the Churches of Christ, and also by temperance workers, for he 
was chairman of the Executive Committee of the Scottish Permissive 
Bill Association. The death of William Crockatt in 1923 was another 
loss greatly felt. The officials since that time have been :—Chairman: 
John Crockatt (1921-22), Laurie Grinstead (1922-28), N. F. Bam- 
bury (1928-1933), A. C. Watters (1933-1938) and W. C. Crockatt, 
B. Se. (1938- ); Secretary: W. C. Crockatt (1923-29), Laurie 
Grinstead (1929-37), H. Philpott (1937- ); Treasurer; N. F. Bam- 
bury (1918-37) and A. L. Macdonald (1937-_ ). 

The Home Missions Committee has had fewer changes. Since its 
inception in 1855 it has only had three Chairmen :—G. Y. Tickle, James 
Marsden (1888-1917) and J. W. Black, L.L. D. The latter was suc- 
ceeded in the treasurership by A. J. Elwes (1918-27), Walter Croome 
(1927-28), and W. E. Silk (1928-40). J. H. Nicholls became secre- 
tary on the death of James Flisher (1925) and is still in office, A. C. 
Watters being joint secretary since 1937. 

Overdale has had three Chairmen of Governors :—R. W. Black, 
T. H. Fraser (1927-37) and F. W. White (1937-_ ). 

The General Sunday School Committee has sat under the presi- 
dency of W. B. Ainsworth, B. A. (1912-17), T. H. Fraser, C. A. 
(1917-22) and Frank Hepworth, M. A. (1922- ). 
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V. Further Organisation 


The Temperance Committee, which had been already functioning 
for forty years, was recognised by the Conference in 1920. Since 
that year its members have been elected by the Conference. That year 
also a Temperance Organiser had been employed—R. H. Parker—and 
he continued in this service until 1928, being followed by Ernest Bell 
(1928-30). The Committee widened its scope in 1920, taking as its 
name Temperance and Social Questions Committee, and in 1938 it 
became the Social Questions Committee. 


In 1923 another Committee was added to the organisation. As 
far back as 1872 the Evangelist Committee had recommended the An- 
nual Meeting to establish a Chapel Building Fund. In December of that 
year a Lancashire Buitding Fund was inaugurated, with expectation 
of its ultimate extension to the country generally. Objection was made 
in the following years to the Annual Meeting taking over this fund 
without very serious consideration of the suggested clauses for a Model 
Trust Deed, some members contending that “it seemed somewhat 
analogous that a people who have said so much against creeds should 
now set themselves to make one.”*’ The trustees withdrew their offer 
to hand over the Fund at that time. In 1923, when the assets had ac- 
cumulated to £8,600, the offer was renewed and this time accepted. A 
Chapel Building Committee has been elected by the Annual Conference 
since that time, and the Capital Fund had increased to $12,600 by 1939. 
This Committee assists churches by loans on easy terms to erect or 
extend meeting-houses; and has given valuable assistance in recent 
years by advising churches on the type of building to erect. A great 
improvement in the design of church buildings is the result. 

In 1930 the formation of a Central Council was authorised. Each 
of the six spending Committees was to appoint a given number of 
representatives to the Council, and the Conference would appoint six 
others. For the future any Committee having a new proposal in- 
volving large expenditure or important developments of its work would 
be asked to submit such proposal for the recommendation of the Central 
Council to the Annual Conference. The functions of this Council have 
been gradually increasing. 

In 1926 a Union Committee was added to the list of Standing 
Committees. Such a Committee, elected from year to year, had been 
in existence since the Geneva Conference, and its importance was now 
increasingly recognised. This committee not only kept in touch with 


" E. O., 1875, p. 244. 
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the Faith and Order Movement, but also was ready to inquire into any 
possible chance of Christian union with kindred churches. One of its 
members, Principal Robinson, attended Lausanne Conference in 1927. 
Ten years later, at the Edinburgh Conference, the Chairman and Sec- 
retary of the Union Committee—A. C. Watters and Principal Robin- 
son—represented the British Churches of Christ. 
A Continental Committee, formerly operating, was reconstituted - 
in 1936. Its duties are “to get into touch with religious movements 
on the Continent approximating to our own and to encourage them 
in their efforts.’”* 


















. In the same year a Historical Committee, replacing an old one, 
a} , was appointed for three years, with the following tasks :— 





(a) “To collect materials of historical value.” t 
(b) “To encourage historical research in local areas and the } 
: | publication of articles dealing with the same.” | 
5 (c) “To pursue the task of compiling an official history of the [| 
Churches of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland.’ t 


In 1939 the same Committee was re-appointed for a further three 
years. Part of its duties will be to help in the Centenary Celebrations 
of the first Conference in 1942. 

Also in 1936 a Commission on Ordination was appointed to con- 
sider the ordination of evangelists and also the ordination of elders 
and deacons. The Commission’s Report, which has been prepared for 
presentation to the 1940 Conference, will, it is hoped, remove very 
largely the present discrepancies in practice amongst the congregations. 














VI. Publications 


On the breakdown of Lancelot Oliver’s health R. K. Francis be- 
i came editor of the Bible Advocate, in 1918 and continued until the 
close of 1920. In 1921 the name was changed to Christian Advocate, 
iH and the editorship was shared by Albert Brown and William Robinson. 
iq Two years later Brown became sole editor, and continued until the 
summer of 1927, when he was succeeded by A. Campbell M’Cartney, 
the first trained journalist to occupy the position. 

The Foreign Missions Quarterly, the Open Door, was edited by 
John Crockatt from 1912 until his departure to visit the mission fields 
in 1920, when he was succeeded by Laurie Grinstead. On the return 
home from India, after twelve years’ service, of A. C. Watters in 1927 














* Year Book, 1936, p. 197. 
* Ibid. 
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he accepted the editorship, which he handed over to another ex-mis- 
sionary, Henry Philpott, in 1934. 

The Sunday-School monthly, The Sunbeam, after being edited for 
twenty years by Mrs. Freeman, was in the equally capable hands of 
Mrs. A. C. M’Cartney from 1933 for four years, the Sunday School 
organiser, J. L. Colver, thereafter taking charge. 


A quarterly review for Preachers and Church Workers, under the 
editorship of Principal Robinson, was begun in 1934 under the title of 
The Christian Quarterly, selling at one shilling. For lack of sufficient 
subscribers to make it self-supporting it was withdrawn at the end of 
1939, much to the regret of its readers. 


Since 1927 the Year Book has been edited by J. R. Francis. 

A Hymn Book Committee, appointed in 1932, completed its task 
in 1938 and was dissolved at the 1939 Conference. The new hymn 
book was mainly the work of Dr. Robinson and James Gray, and was 
well received by the churches. Within a few months the Publishing 
Committee reported having sold 13,000 hymn books and 1,800 tune 
books. 


In addition to the above official publications the ‘Conservative’ 
section of the brotherhood has continued to produce a small monthly, 
under the successive titles: The Interpreter, The Apostolic Messenger, 
The Bible Advocate and The Scripture Standard. 


Three of the missionaries have produced missionary books :— 
Dr. Halliday’s “The Talaings’ (1917) has already been mentioned; 
Anne G. Piggot (a niece of Dr. Halliday and granddaughter of James 
Anderson) wrote “Pen Pictures from India,” which was published in 
1928; and Mary Clark wrote “Stories from Pagoda Land,” published 
in 1931. 

The Sunday School Committee has also been responsible for pub- 
lishing a few books. In 1930 a booklet from the pen of James Gray, 
M. A., appeared, entitled :—‘‘The Sickness of the Sunday School and 
its Cure.” Five years later there appeared from the same pen: “Dis- 
cipleship in the Church,” a booklet designed mainly to help teachers 
seeking to prepare young people for church-membership. In 1940 
J. L. Colver and A. Williamson produced “A Manual of New Testa- 
ment Teaching on the Nature of the Church.” 

William Robinson’s first book, “Essays on Christian Unity,” ap- 
peared in 1922. This was followed by “Religion and Life,” “What 
Churches of Christ Stand For,” and “Christianity is Pacificism.” 
Amongst other publications were Joseph Smith’s unique compilation, 
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“Synoptic Tables” ; and G. E. Barr’s “Life of Edwin Henry Spring,” 
a tribute by one preacher at Gloucester to his predecessor. 


VII. A World-Wide Movement 


The visit to the Edinburgh (1910) Conference of thirty Disciple 
representatives, the Union of the Christian Association Churches with 
the older Churches of Christ in 1917, and the presence of both Ameri- 
can and British leaders at Geneva (1920) were all important factors 
in drawing the Disciples and Churches of Christ more closely together. 

The British Churches were also helped towards a wider outlook 
by the visits of leading preachers from overseas. Before the War 
W. D. Campbell of Detroit accepted an invitation for one year of 
Intensive Mission work. He visited the cities of Glasgow, Wigan, 
Leicester, Birmingham and London; which reported additions respec- 
tively of 30, 84, 80, 53 and 20.”° The evangelistic message was not 
very different from that of the British evangelists, but the technique 
was different and opened British minds to the possibility of better 
methods. 

After the War the Australian Churches began to repay the help 
they had received from the British Churches. Some of their ablest 
preachers accepted temporary engagements in Britain. The first to 
take service was F. D. Pollard, who conducted missions and acted as 
Organising Secretary for the General Evangelist Committee for two 
years (1919-21). J. J. Franklyn (who had already had preaching 
experience in New Zealand, United States and Canada, as well as in 
his native Australia) spent eighteen months (1921-22) amongst the 
British churches. J. Wiltshire arrived from Australia in 1921 on a 
three years engagement. H.G. Harward, New South Wales Organ- 
iser, came for one year (1927-28). Thomas Hagger, who had paid 
a short pre-War visit, made a return call in 1935-36. W. W. Hendry, 
who arrived in 1930, has remained, ministering now in his second 
pastorate. 

E. C. Hinrichsen, of Queensland, has twice visited Britain in 
recent years as Intensive Missioner. During his first campaign 
(1935-36) he reported over 1,000 confessions. His second campaign, 
begun in 1939, was summarily concluded on the outbreak of war in 
the autumn of that year. 

No American preacher has come in the last twenty years for the 
specific purpose of serving the British churches, unless the visit to 
his native country of E. G. Rockliffe be considered an exception. 


* Year Book, 1913, pp. 42-47. 
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During a year at home (1923-24) he preached continuously, most of 
the time in Wigan and the remainder in his native Furness, over one 
hundred additions being recorded. 


The British Churches have considerably benefited, however, from 
the visit of American Disciple ministers, who have come to study at 
Edinburgh University. Jesse Kellems (1925-26), Warren Hastings, 
G. E. Osborne, Harold F. Humbert, A. J. Miller and Dean E. Walker 
have all freely served the British churches; and, incidentally, on their 
return to America, most of them have had more prominent careers. 

Following on the visit of Dr. Kellems there came to Britain on 
a brief tour in 1926 one of the secretaries of the Disciples’ United 
Christian Missionary Society, Jesse M. Bader. He won the hearts of 
the churches. “In matter, manner, and (above all) spirit, Dr. Bader 
poured out unstintingly the riches of his gathered experiences and 
wisdom upon the subject of Evangelism. He has given to our views a 
new orientation, a new breadth, and a new enthusiasm. None of the 
Churches he visited can be quite the same again. All who heard him 
will recall that he spoke with the authority of one who, having tasted 
the love of God, was anxious that no petty differences of opinion or 
outlook should prevent him from telling everyone how wonderful 
a thing that love was.””* 


The 1926 Conference, which he visited, agreed to send a fraternal 
delegate to the Annual Convention of the American Disciples that 
autumn. J. W. Black, Chairman of the G. E. C., was the representa- 
tive. The following summer a tour in Britain was arranged for S. S. 
Lappin, of the American Christian Standard; and Dr. Abbott (editor 
of the Christian Evangelist) and F. E. Smith came over to the Annual 
Conference as fraternal delegates. Every year since that time the 
American churches have sent to Britain a fraternal delegate or several, 
in every case an outstanding leader. In order of their visits Charles S. 
Medbury, Walter M. White, George A. Campbell, Claude E. Hill, 
Graham Frank, R. H. Miller, J. M. Bader and F. B. Holloway, W. A. 
Shullenberger, W. F. Rothenburger, C. R. Stauffer, P. H. Welshimer, 
and F. H. Groom have brought inspiration and culture to the enrich- 
ment of the British conferences. On an average about every second 
year the British churches have sent a delegate to America; those 
honoured being A. J. Elwes, W. Robinson, G. Scarff, Miss M. Hep- 
worth, W. Mander, J. W. Black, A. C. Watters, T. H. Fraser and 
C.K. Green. The exchange of visits has proved of considerable value 


* Year Book, 1927, pp. 49-50 (G. E. C. Report). 
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to the delegates themselves, and enhanced their future usefulness to 
their own churches. 

Arising out of these interchanges was organised a World Con- 
vention of the ‘Movement,’ held in Washington, U. S. A., in 1930. 
This was followed, five years later, by a second one, this time in 
England, the Simon de Montfort Hall, Leicester, being secured for 
the occasion. Delegates from 35 countries were invited, and several 
thousand people attended. This Convention gave publicity in Britain, 
as never before, to the existence of a religious body especially pleading 
and contending for Christian Re-union. The leaders of the Churches 
in all the countries were well represented at the gathering, meeting in 
many cases for the first time, and a strong feeling of world unity was 
aroused. A third World Convention was planned for Toronto in 
1940, but has had to be postponed because of the War. One proof 
of the closer co-operation created is in the fact that the British and 
American delegates at the Edinburgh (1937) Faith and Order Con- 
ference agreed that it would be advisable in future to prepare joint 
replies, and that, at the first opportunity in each country, the proposal 
was ratified by the Annual Gathering.” 


The Movement which had such humble beginnings in the early 
years of the nineteenth century now has churches in these forty-one 
countries :—Australia, Argentina, Belgian Congo, Bulgaria, Basarabia- 
Roumania, Canada, China, Cape Colony, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
Estonia, Finland, Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, Hawaiian 
Islands, India, Japan, Jamaica, Korea, Liberia, Latvia, Litvia, Mexico, 
Norway, New Hebrides, Natal, New Zealand, Nyasaland, Poland, 
Philippine Islands, Paraguay, Puerto Rico, Roumania, Rhodesia, Rus- 
sia, Siam, Tasmania, Transvaal, Tibet, United States, and Yugo- 
Slavia.** These churches have a membership of about one and three- 
quarter millions. In seeking to gauge the success of the Movement one 
must not overlook the fact that there are many more Christians in 
many of the denominations today, who are also working for Christian 
Union. Thus the organisation of the Oecumenical Conferences has 
developed, going a long way towards the goal of the Movement. In 
our final chapter we shall study the relationship of the Churches of 
Christ to this Oecumenic Movement. 


See Year Book, 1938, p. 208, resolution 9. 
* Disciples of Christ Year Book, 1936, p. 595. 





CHAPTER VIII 


THE PRESENT SITUATION ESPECIALLY IN RELATION TO THE 
OECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


From the numerical standpoint the progress of the British 
Churches of Christ has been very disappointing. Moreover there are 
still many counties in Great Britain which the Movement has never 
reached, and in Ireland Belfast, with two small churches, is the only 
place now represented. It seems reasonable to infer that the insistence 
upon an almost entirely “lay” ministry, while developing a very high 
average standard of church membership, tended to a loss of evangelical 
power. The change of policy resulting from the creation of a theo- 
logical college has so far made little change numerically, partly be- 
cause of the opposition (gradually subsiding) to the new policy. But 
there is historical justification for the optimism of some of the leaders 
of the Churches of Christ with regard to future growth. According 
to Dr. Cramp, the Baptist historian, the Baptist Church, after two 
centuries’ existence, had only about 20,000 members in Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1816. “But,” as Dr. Clifford stated in a published 


lecture on ‘English Baptists: their Origin and Growth’: 


“In the first quarter of the nineteenth century their foreign mis- 
sion work began to react beneficially on their home churches; whilst 
at the same time the need for better educated preachers was felt, and 
steps taken to meet that need. These combined influences doubtless 
contributed largely to subsequent rapid growth; though it may be 
questioned whether diminishing emphasis on distinctive principles has 
not also conduced to numerical increase. Be that as it may, they now 
claim a total membership of 418,608.’ 


Faithfulness to what they considered the New Testament pattern 
has always been reckoned by the British Churches of Christ more de- 
sirable than large numbers. They have never attempted to become a 
popular movement, at the expense of principle. Their emphasis on 
certain details has been modified in recent years by various factors. 
They recognise, for example, that in the expression of Christianity a 
certain amount of adaptation to individual and national circumstances 
is inevitable ; it is no longer expected that American, Australian, Indian 
or Chinese Churches of Christ should conform in every detail to the 
practice of British Churches of Christ. The slogan still is: “in essen- 
tials, unity”; but the list of essentials today would be shorter than the 


*See J. M’Cartney’s Presidential address, C. of C. Year Book, 1912, pp. 14-15. 
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one of thirty or fifty years ago. The influence of the young mission 
churches overseas, and the more frequent contacts with American and 
Colonial churches have helped to produce this more liberal attitude. 

They recognise also that some of the problems which have 
divided them from their own brethren in the past—such as close or 
open communion—would disappear with the attainment of Christian 
Union of the type they all wish. There is an increasing tendency, 
therefore, to discuss less the varying points of view concerning the 
temporary problems, and to concentrate more on the main issue of 
achieving Christian Union. 

Nothing would more please many of the Churches of Christ 
members than that the necessity should disappear for their continued 
existence as a separate body of Christians. They recognise the anom- 
aly of pleading for Christian Union and at the same time constituting 
themselves an extra party. Happily, they are no longer a lone voice 
calling out for Christian Union; that aspect of their Plea has been 
accepted by the bulk of Christendom: but they believe the effort to 
achieve Union can be helped considerably by their special witness, and 
that it is still desirable therefore to continue that witness. 

What is that special witness? What steps have been taken to 
impress it upon the religious world? How far is it being accepted? 
The answers to these questions somewhat overlap, but the remainder 
of this chapter will be occupied in an endeavour to answer them. 

The Churches of Christ and Disciples have from the beginning 
been opposed to Creeds as terms of Christian fellowship. At first their 
point no doubt was to be allowed the liberty of forming their own 
conclusions directly from Scriptural study without being hampered 
by the stated creeds of the theologians of the various centuries since 
the setting up of the first Christian church. What was involved in 
this may not have been so obvious to them all, namely, that their con- 
clusions from direct study of the Scriptures might be open to modifi- 
cation by their successors. With the extra light that has been thrown 
on the Bible in the last hundred years it was inevitable that such 
modification should take place, and all the more easily because of the 
absence of a stated creed. 

With the participation in the Faith and Order Movement the 
British Churches of Christ have not hesitated to state their position on 
each matter under study. The Formularies prepared for presentation 
to Geneva in 1920 and read at the 1918 Annual Conference by H. E. 
Tickle constituted the first Official Statement of the Faith and Prac- 
tice of the “Churches of Christ.” (The acceptance of the Chapel 
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Building Fund in 1923, with its Trust Deed, was the second.) The 
Answers submitted to Questionnaires sent out by the Subjects Com- 
mittee of the World Conference on Faith and Order (1920-25)* state 
just as specifically the position of Churches of Christ. Chapter IV 
of “Convictions” (a selection from the Replies to Lausanne, 1927) 
consisting of one page from the American Disciples, twelve from the 
British Churches of Christ, with a short addendum from the Austra- 
lian Churches of Christ, once more states the position on some of the 
themes. The British Churches, by their very fewness and compactness, 
had remained sufficiently uniform to be able to formulate detailed re- 
plies, even though supposedly without a creed; whereas the American 
Disciples, because of their large numbers, divergent views and practice 
of full congregational liberty, were unable to answer in detail. 

The position taken by the “Churches of Christ” on the Sacraments 
attracted considerable attention. In a memorandum published by the 
Faith and Order Continuation Committee in 1936, specially prepared 
for study in advance by the prospective members of the 1938 Con- 
ference, a most prominent place was given to that position, as witness 
these quotations :— 

“Baptism. Read the very clear statement on pages 71-74 of 
Convictions by the ‘Churches of Christ, Great Britain.’ Does this 
look like ‘Catholic’ or ‘Protestant’ doctrine? Can those who believe 
in Infant Baptism give any satisfactory answer without either sub- 
tracting from the meaning of the Sacrament or falling into magic? 
Do you agree that the Baptismal Controversy is as important as these 
people say?” 

“The Lord’s Supper. Read the ‘Churches of Christ’ on this. 
Convictions, pages 74-75. Does this look like a ‘Catholic’ or a 
‘Protestant’ statement ?’’* 


In “The Ministry and Sacraments,” a volume published in May, 
1938, under the editorship of the Bishop of Gloucester, and contain- 
ing the Report of the Theological Commission of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order of which he was Chairman, Professor Will 
of Strasbourg, in a synthetic report, thus referred to the position of the 
Churches of Christ in the Oecumenical Movement :— 


“Among the bridge-Churches may be included that of the “Dis- 
ciples’ (Churches of Christ). This is opposed both to Catholic ec- 
clesiasticism and to Protestant biblicism. It rejects the Apostolic 
Succession because the continuity of God’s action and divine life in 


* Printed as Appendix A to “What Churches of Christ Stand For,” pp. 105-114. 
* Pamphlet 77, p. 15. 
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Christ can only be guaranteed by a living and personal relationship 
between God and His people, and not by mechanical legalist devices. 
The authority of the Church is more than that of a hierarchy. Only 
when it is conferred in Christ’s Name and on a personal plane will 
ordination have a sacred character.”* 

The Commission’s Report contained a Historical Survey, the 
concluding section of which was entitled “Modern Tendencies,” and 
the final paragraph thereof referred thus to the Churches of Christ :— 


“In the middle of the eighteenth century a movement had arisen 
in the Church of Scotland for restoring the Lord’s Supper as the cen- 
tral act of Christian worship. This movement found its chief fulfil- 
ment in the teaching of Alexander Campbell in America in the early 
days of the nineteenth century, who emphasised (1) the institutional 
and corporate character of Christianity, with consequent emphasis on 
the Church; (2) the necessity of the Sacraments as re-presenting the 
saving acts of God in Christ and as effecting in us His saving Grace. 
This teaching resulted in the formation of the Disciple Church, in 
which to a large extent it has lived on. To-day in America there is 
evident, especially in the work of the realist theologians, a movement 
away from subjectivity and empiricism, towards an emphasis on ob- 
jectivity in the whole field of theology. And in all the American 
Churches this is having its influence in a revived sacramental life and 
a renewed emphasis on sacramental doctrine.’”® 


Dr. Robinson, Principal of Overdale Theological College, was a 
member of the Commission, and contributed a chapter to “The Min- 
istry and Sacraments,” giving “The view of Disciples or Churches of 
Christ.” Written with a twentieth-century background and a wealth 
of scholarship it contended for the same principles as Alexander 
Campbell a century earlier. He reiterated that they have always 
claimed to be neither Protestant nor Catholic, but have desired to be 
known simply as Christian. Their plea for organic unity has been 
central to their message throughout their history. In their evangelism 
in their faith, and in their worship they have emphasised objectivity as 
against subjectivity. Whilst stressing the importance of the New 
Testament and urging a return to New Testament Christianity, the 
early fathers of the Disciple Movement declared that no interpretation 
of the Scriptures was authoritative unless supported and approved by 
the considered, qualified scholarship of the Church catholic. What 
they sought in the Scriptures was not a final and absolute interpreta- 
tion, but only an authoritative one. They set the Scriptures within a 


*“The Ministry and Sacraments,” pp. 499-500. 
* Ibid., p. 22. 
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living institution and so allowed for development of thought and the 
spirit of enquiry. 

Continuing his argument Dr. Robinson pointed out that, for the 
Disciples, Christianity was the revelation of God—to be received, as- 
sented to and trusted. Faith was the acceptance of testimony accom- 
panied by personal surrender in trust and loyalty to the person of the 
Lord Jesus. Pre-baptismal faith is assured by the affirmation that 
“Jesus is the Christ the Son of the living God,” which is an oath of 
allegiance to Him as Lord—something wholly personal and essentially 
moral. 


On the subject of Infant Baptism, continued the writer, while 
within the praxis of the Church there will be development and change, 
no change or growth can be regarded as a true development which is a 
contradiction of the fundamental thing in the Christian revelation. 
What is sub-personal becomes sub-Christian. This is the ground of 
the Disciple witness against Infant Baptism. Disciples claim that the 
introduction of Infant Baptism was the fundamental error of Christen- 
dom, because it sets within the Christian system a standing contradic- 
tion of the Christian Gospel of God’s personal relationship to His 
people; but, for the same reason, they cannot but regard the trans- 
ference of Baptism from an effectual Sacrament to a mere declaratory 
act as an error of like magnitude, carrying with it equally undesirable 
results. 


On the subject of the Eucharist, amongst other things Dr. Robin- 
son pointed out that Disciples have always placed great stress on the 
Lord’s Supper as the supreme act of Christian worship. The Eucharist 
has been for them the great churchly service in which the Church as a 
royal priesthood offers worship, through her Great High Priest, who 
is here set forth in His Holy Redeeming Act as sacrificium. Upon 
this sacrifice the Church spiritually feeds in Communion (fellowship), 
which is God’s giving and our receiving, something essentially personal. 


In a final section on “The Ministry” it is stated that Disciples 
have no special witness of the same value as that on Baptism and the 
Eucharist. They join with Lutherans and Reformed in denying any 
doctrine of continuity which is either mechanical or legal. They have 
given a large place to “lay” ministry, and they emphasise the sacred 
character of the office of a minister to the extent of denying that it is 
conditioned by a man’s professional occupation. It is Christ, through 
the Church, working in the personal realm, within the heavenly plane 
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of worship, by choice and the rite of ordination, who gives to men the 
sacred character (potestas) of Bishop or Deacon.° 

Since the Edinburgh Conference the Union Committee of the 
Churches of Christ has drafted further Replies, firstly for the con- 
sideration of the Disciple Commission appointed to co-operate in the 
production of a Joint Report. The following extract from the Draft 
illustrates why the term “bridge-church’’ may have been given by 
Professor Will :— 


“Holy Scripture and Tradition —On the vexed question of Holy | 
Scripture and Tradition there is a traditional attitude in Disciple | 
scholars which may help towards some solution. If we look at Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism in their most absolute forms we see that the 
real difference between them is the question as to the seat of authority. 
Both agree that ultimately Jesus is the source of all authority in the 
Church. Protestants claim that the authority of Jesus is to be found 
in the Scriptures (sola scriptura), though, paradoxically enough, they 
often emphasise to an extraordinary degree the present-day witness of 
the Holy Spirit, and urge the necessity of moving with the times. 
(Along with this emphasis on the present-day witness and activity of 
the Holy Spirit generally goes the ignoring of the activity in other 
ages of the Church, especially the Conciliar and the Mediaeval periods. ) 
On the other hand Catholics claim that the authority of Jesus is to be 
found in the Church, the Church being before the New Testament itself 
“the pillar and ground of the truth.” For them the Church as a living 
body functions as the organ of authority in every age. This doctrine, 
it would appear, should allow for development (as Newman claimed 
over against Protestantism), and should enable the Catholic Churches 
to be the most sensitive to the witness of the Holy Spirit in our day. 
But, paradoxically enough, Catholics have often been most insistent 
on appealing to what is primitive. 

“It would appear that the whole trouble on the question of author- 
ity springs from setting the New Testament over against the Church 
or the Church over against the New Testament. This, early Disciple 
scholars refused todo. Although they claimed that if we wish to know 
what Christianity is we must go to the New Testament documents, and 
to these documents alone in the first place, they were well aware that 
the Church was before the New Testament. They knew that we do not 
see or hear Christ apart from the Church. But they also saw that to 
stress the authority of the Church and to neglect the authority of the 
New Testament was a movement in the direction of subjectivity and 
not of objectivity as might be supposed—a movement which might 
quite easily reduce the Church to the level of a human society and the 
Christian faith to the level of a theosophy wholly divorced from his- 
tory. The New Testament—which was a collection of the earliest 
Christian literature and contained the most primitive tradition of the 


*“The Ministry and the Sacraments,” pp. 253-268. 
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Church—was for them the norm by which all future developments in 
Christianity must be tested. As such it was the bulwark against all 
wilful preferences and the guarantee of objectivity and given-ness in 
the Christian system. It had reference to the creative period of Church 
history, the period which alone could have significance for what was 
fundamental to the peculiar genius of Christianity. 

“But early Disciple scholars saw with equal clearness that to over- 
stress the authority of the New Testament against that of the Church 
was to make of Christianity a ‘book religion’ and to reduce the New 
Testament to the level of a ‘rule book,’ giving rein to private interpreta- 
tion of a literalistic and legalistic kind. So that whilst stressing the 
importance of the New Testament and urging a return to New Testa- 
ment Christianity, they rejected the doctrine of private interpretation, 
and declared that no interpretation of the Scriptures was authoritative 
unless supported and approved by the considered, qualified scholarship 
of the Church catholic and witnessed to by the consensus fidelium.” 


In conclusion. The World Conferences on Faith and Order and 
the Formation of a World Council of Churches have given the Churches 
of Christ a fresh incentive. The notice of their witness, taken by the 
world’s leading theologians with a measure of approval, has been very 
encouraging. They have not merely contributed to the material for 
oecumenical consumption ; they have been beneficiaries. 

They are conscious of many weaknesses in their past. They know 
that it is their duty, not only to contend for some special things, but also 
to be forward in every good gift that the Church can possess. 

They are proud of their pioneers. To be reared in an age of 
dogmatism and intolerance and yet to conceive of a Church re-united, 
in which there would be individual liberty of opinion in all non-essen- 
tials, this was a remarkable thing. That those pioneers should some- 
times have displayed an intolerance and a harshness that were not quite 
consistent with their high ideals was regrettable, but not surprising in 
their surroundings. The new generation lives in a kindlier age, and 
must above all else display an eirenic and humble spirit. Building 
on the good foundations laid by their fathers in the faith the present 
day Churches of Christ will fail if they do not continue to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 





THE ATONEMENT 
By 
EDWARD TESH 


“For I delivered unto you first of all that which also I received: that Christ 
died for our sins according to the scriptures: and that he was buried; and that he 
hath been raised on the third day according to the scriptures.” I Corinthians 15:3, 4. F 


T THE time of the crucifixion, when the Son of God was sus- | 
pended in agony before the eyes of a morbid throng, God | 
cloaked the scene in darkness for three hours. Yet there were [ 

those who stood by and watched Jesus suffer, their own hearts un- 
moved. Some even mocked, and threw taunts at Him. We might 
surely say that they looked upon that sight with profane eyes. But [ 
isn’t there always the danger that we ourselves become too matter-of- [ 
fact as we consider the same scene—too cold-blooded, too analytical? 
There are some passages of Scripture which it seems almost sacrilege 
to criticize and discuss. Who would think of trying to analyze a 
mother’s tears in a test tube in an attempt to determine their meaning 
and their mighty power? Who could be so coldly analytical? Yet 
thus it is with the Scriptures that tell of our Lord’s death. Somehow 
we cannot help feeling that in the presence of the cross we had better 
worship and adore. We had better cry out, in the words of Thomas, 
‘My Lord and my God.’ And without note or comment simply let the 
‘old, old story’ make its appeal to our hearts. 


(But man’s reason is not to be abandoned.) 


And yet, while we do experience a feeling of profound awe and 
reverence as we contemplate the events connected with the outpouring 
of our Lord’s life on our behalf; still we cannot escape the intellectual 
necessity of seeking to understand just what it was that Jesus did for 
us, and how, and why. If the religion of Christ is anything at all, it 
is reasonable. A man may insist upon repudiating the intellect with 
which he has been endowed, and then he may be satisfied simply with 
the fact of the atonement. But if he has noted in the New Testament 
the prominence given to the crucifixion, he cannot ignore its deeper 
implications without impoverishing his own spirit and denying himself 
a fuller grasp of this central truth of the Gospel that makes one free. 


(Many theories distort the facts.) 


A further necessity for our seeking to arrive at an adequate con- 
ception of the atonement arises from the fact that there have been s0 
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many theories propounded about it that we are quite likely to find our 
vision obscured, if not completely distorted, by the doctrinal haze that 
has gathered around the cross. Many of these doctrines of the atone- 
ment are directly opposed to both the nature and the purpose of God 
as revealed to us in the New Testament, and to believe them is to look 
upon God as a veritable Shylock, demanding His pound of flesh. If 
one’s conception of God is to be formed according to some of these 
theories of the atonement, how must his own soul be blighted! 


(Yet the atonement is central. ) 


That Christ made atonement for our sins is the central fact of 
the New Testament. In the words of our text Paul declares: “For 
I delivered unto you first of all that which also I received: that Christ 
died for our sins according to the scriptures.” ‘First of all,” or, in the 
Goodspeed translation, “as of first importance’’—this was Paul’s pri- 
mary message—‘Christ died for our sins.’”’ And in the second chapter 
of the same epistle he writes: “For I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified” (1 Cor. 2:2). Christ 
had given marvelous ethical teachings. He had lived among men a 
most remarkable life. But Paul was intent upon setting Him forth as 
the Christ of God crucified for those whom He loved—even for His 
enemies. So we would not be counted among those who consider the 
atonement as a matter of comparative insignificance. Rather we would 
recognize it to be, as indeed it is, the central fact of the Gospel. And 
if there is not the possibility of our comprehending, at least in a meas- 
ure, this central fact, then how will it be possible to comprehend 
Christianity at all? If we cannot discover in the cross the nature of 
the foundation, how can we possibly build the superstructure of a 
Christian life? Surely it is possible that the cross can be understood. 
There may be depths that we cannot fathom, but the Scriptures do set 
forth an explanation of that which took place on Calvary’s hill. As 
we read the pages of the New Testament we see that 


I. THe ATONEMENT WaAs NECESSITATED BECAUSE OF SIN 


“Christ died for our sins.” It was necessary that Christ die if 
we were to be brought into a saving fellowship with God. In the 
garden of Gethsemane He prayed that, if possible, the cup of suffering 
might pass away from Him. But therein alone lay the means of the 
reconciliation of man to God. 
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(Man’s lost condition because of sin.) 


From the beginning of the Bible to its close it is evident that the 
Creator had in mind a certain glory for man. “Thou hast made him 
a little lower than the angels,” the Psalmist wrote. It seems that it 
was God’s purpose to share even His own glory with His creature Man. 
Thus man became a living soul, a Person, a spizitual being, endowed 
with the power to ‘think God’s thoughts after Him.’ “Be ye perfect,” 
Jesus said, “as your Father in heaven is perfect.’”” And to man was 
given an intellect, with its powers of thinking, feeling, and willing, to 
be used in realizing the perfection that God would have him attain. But 
man ‘sinned and came short of the glory of God.’ He chose to go his 
own way, and his choice was the way of disobedience to God and 
death—a way that could only bring destruction to his world. He would 
‘do as he pleased’ little realizing that he would never be pleased with 
the course he was pursuing. His deeds were evil, and consequently 
he loved darkness more than light ; yea, he feared the light, lest thereby 
he should be reproved and stand openly condemned. 


Naturally, as long as such a condition existed, man was alienated 
from God. Like the prodigal in the far country who joined himself 


to the swine, so man was bound to the earth from which he came, and 
to his own sins. He was of the earth, earthy. He was a ‘natural’ man, 
when God desired that he be ‘spiritual.’ He was like Adam, whereas 
God would have him to become like Jesus Christ. Yet sin stood in the 
way. Sin, the transgression of the law, had been the history of the 
conduct of man from the time the law had first been given. And 
whether or not man was satisfied with his estate, his condition was 
hopeless, for as long as the law stood, he was a law-breaker, a sinner. 
He had tried reform. The prophets had, time and again, called people 
to repentance. But man needed more than culture, more than the 
morality of prudence, more than the education of conscience—his earth- 
born spirit needed to be redeemed from the law, for the law could never 
do for him that which needed to be done, because “it was weak through 
the flesh” (Romans 8:3). ‘That no man is justified by the law in the 
sight of God, it is evident” (Gal. 3:11). In fact, the law was never 
given as a means of making men righteous. Indeed, “the law worketh 
wrath: for where no law is, there is no transgression” (Rom. 4:15). 
And again, “Sin is not imputed when there is no law” (Rom. 5:13). 
But just so long as man was bound by the law, he was bound by sin, and 
his soul was doomed. As Plato said: “Sin and doom are riveted 
together.” And Paul: “The wages of sin is death.” 
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But did God dare to remove law from His creature? Would that 
not result in anarchy? Most assuredly, yes, unless there were some 
means of making men righteous. There was a way. It could be pro- 
vided only at awful cost. It would be necessary for man to be made to 
see the terrible result of sin. He would have to be drawn to God that 
he might receive pardon, that his sins might be propitiated, or covered 
up. Yes, there was a means whereby the recovery of the spirit of man 
could be effected. It meant that the law must be fulfilled, once and for 
all, as was done in the person of Jesus Christ, who “took it out of the 
way, nailing it to his cross’ (Col. 2:14). The grace of God was to 
take the place of the law, and do for man what the law could never 
do. And that grace was to be manifested in the Person of His Son, 
especially in that sublime act whereby the Divine nature poured out itself 
for the human. “While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 


(How was sin to be overcome?) 


Mankind has had two general ways of looking at sin. One is a 
severe view, recognizing only that sin is done, the law is transgressed, 
and the penalty is to be exacted. No allowances are made for tempta- 
tion nor for human weakness. Nor is there recognition of any ‘extenu- 
ating circumstances.’ Either one is guilty or not guilty, and if guilty, 
then he must be made to suffer a penalty commensurate with his sin. 

The other view is that of laxity and false liberalism. It speaks 
of human weaknesses, of errors in judgment, of unwise decisions and 
mistakes. Whatever has been the sin, reference is made to ‘a good 
heart underneath,’ and indiscriminate leniency is advocated. If we 
will only be forgiving, we are assured that the future may be trusted 
to gratitude. 

Neither of these ways of treating sin will serve to free a man 
from the bondage thereof. Therefore, neither of them represents the 
manner in which God would deal with the sinner, for first, last and all 
the time God desires man’s salvation. “As I live,” saith the Lord God, 
“I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live” (Ezekiel 33:11). Therefore, instead of 
dealing with man after the manner of the law, which demands the full 
penalty for sin, God would take the law out of the way and provide a 
means of righteousness apart from the law. Yet this righteousness is 
not possible so long as the law stands, and sin remains in the heart of 
man. Sin must be dealt with. More than this, it mst be overcome. 

Chastisement does not accomplish this purpose. Man has followed 
this method of dealing with crime for ages; yet so far as reclamation 
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is concerned, time has written Failure. Where is to be found one 
criminal who has been reclaimed to society simply because of the punish- 
ment inflicted for his crime? Rather, it is a universal fact of history 
that where the penal code has been most sanguinary, and the punish- 
ments most numerous, there crime has been most abundant. 

Nor does forgiveness of itself alone, accomplish the overthrow 
of sin. How many times has a wife forgiven an unworthy husband 
who has remained a scoundrel to the last? No, if it were merely a 
matter of forgiveness, He who taught that we should forgive ‘seventy 
times seven’ would forgive all in one mighty outpouring of Divine 
leniency. But such an action would leave untouched the fetters of flesh 
and sin by which man’s spirit is bound. God’s method of dealing 
with the sinner was by the atonement, and can be comprehended only 
when it is realized that 


II. THe ATONEMENT Was MorivaTED By DIvINE LOVE 


There is a painting, dating from Medieval times, that pictures God 
as shooting arrows at men, and Christ catching them and breaking them 
before they strike. Such is the horrible idea that some people have of 
the atonement! It is pagan to the core. The agonies suffered by 


Christ at the hands of men, culminating in His death upon the cross, 
were not to induce God to love us, and be gracious and forgiving. God 
already loved us. He so loved us, indeed, that He ‘emptied himself’ of 
His heavenly glory and, in the words of Irenaeus, “became what we 
are that He might make us what He is.” Yes, He loved us, and sought 
to kindle in our hearts a love for Him that would cause us to accept His 
forgiveness and to permit Him to strike off the shackles of sin. 

It was a sacrificial love. Instead of God shooting arrows at sinful 
man, we see Him so loving the world that He sent His only Son that 
man might not perish but have everlasting life. It was true that man 
was alienated from God. The Father had sent His servants with 
messages of mercy, pardon, and peace. But they had been beaten, and 
some of them put to death. Would better treatment be accorded the 
Son? It was not to be so. Still, Divine love led Him to come. He 
lived among men. He suffered and sorrowed with them, because of 
them, and for them. And finally, He had either to sacrifice himself 
for them, or all of them would be destroyed by sin. And love made 
the sacrifice. He freely laid down His own life that they might have 
a chance to live. 

Yet Divine love had to pass judgment upon sin. It would not do 
merely to forgive man of his sins without reference to their hideous 
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nature and fearful consequence, for thereby God would not be just to 
Himself nor to the sinner. Sin must be seen for what it is, the way of 
disobedience and death. The judgment that God passes upon it must be 
recognized as a true judgment, for only then will man desire to be 
done with sin completely, and turn to God for a different kind of life. 
Is sin a trivial thing? Christ had to die to deliver us from it! The 
cross was God’s judgment upon sin. “God, sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh” (Ro- 
mans 8:3). When we gaze upon the form of Jesus Christ, the perfect 
embodiment of the love of God, hanging upon the cross, we see the 
result of sin. And we realize that the result is always the same— 
suffering and death. 

Is there no remedy—no way of escape? Divine love answers that 
there is, for “Christ died for our sins, according to the scriptures.” 


Ill. Tuts ATONEMENT, CONSUMMATED, RESULTS IN RECONCILIATION 


The word for reconciliation in the Greek signifies ‘to change 
thoroughly from’ and this represents God’s purpose in the atonement. 
It was the Father’s desire that man be changed completely from a life 
dominated by the flesh, by the law, and by sin, to a life in which the 
spirit would have control—from a life lived unto sin unto a life lived 
unto God. For this reason, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself’ (2 Cor. 5:19). 

God was not exacting a penalty for sin. It is true that “Christ 
died for our sins.” “He was delivered for our offenses.’’ God “hath 
made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.’”’ And, as Peter states: “Who his own 
self bare our sins in His body upon the tree, that we, having died unto 
sins, might live unto righteousness, by whose stripes ye were healed.” 
Ina certain representative sense He bore our sins. But it was not as the 
payment of a penalty that God imposed upon His innocent Son. Other- 
wise God would have to pardon all if the penalty is already exacted in 
full! Indeed, as the Socinians reasoned, there is no room for pardon 
if punishment has been exacted ; for once the demands for penal justice 
have been satisfied, he who did the wrong is free. Forgiveness and 
the imposition of the full penalty at the same time are impossible. The 
scriptures do not say that “by His stripes God’s justice was satisfied” 
but “by His stripes ye are healed.” God was not interested in afflicting 
His Son with the stripes ; He was interested in the healing. 

The Lamb of God was slain—yes. But not to turn aside the wrath 
of an angry God, but rather ‘to take away the sin of the world.’ In- 
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deed, we must remember that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself. And instead of an angry God who needs to be appeased 
by the sacrifice of His Son, we see the Father Himself, suffering in the 
Person of the Son, for the sins of the world! In the words of Neander: 
“God did not thirst for blood but for man’s salvation.” Certainly it 
is true that our cleansing from all sin is made possible through the 
blood of Jesus Christ (1 John 1:7). But we are barbarous indeed in 
our thinking, and in our theology, if we consider His sacrifice as being 
like an animal sacrifice. His was a self-sacrifice. He laid down His 
life because of His love for a lost world. We have talked about the 
‘blood’ as if there were some magical element therein, like the ‘holy 
water’ of the Catholic Church. Rather we should realize that the shed 
blood is the symbol of the outpoured and sacrificed life. God did not 
want blood! He wanted to reconcile man! But that reconciliation 
could only be accomplished by the shedding of His blood. 

Man was drawn to the uplifted Christ, and God knew that it would 
be so. This, then, was the reason for those sufferings. Man looks 
upon them. He feels his own heart drawn to One who loved us so 
greatly that He laid down His life for us. So long as God was remote 
from the world, so long as He was the Divine Creator sitting upon a 
throne of crystal, and surrounded with all of the splendor and magni- 
ficence of a heavenly glory, He might be feared—or He might be 
worshipped. But to Him no wounded heart would come, no sin- 
burdened soul. But when that God, as a loving Father, came to dwell 
with His creatures in the Person of His Son, to meet their temptations 
and to share their sorrows, to be bruised and broken, then He struck 
a responsive chord. Men who are broken in heart seek the One whose 
heart was broken. And they are filled with the assurance that He can 
bear their burdens, forgive their iniquities, and give to them of His 
power to live a new life before God. The barrier of sin has been 
removed. Reconciliation has been effected. Once more man is happy 
in fellowship with His God. He is assured of all this because 


IV. THE ATONEMENT Was AUTHENTICATED BY THE RESURRECTION 


Not only did Christ die for our sins, but “he hath been raised on 
the third day according to the Scriptures.” Had it been otherwise, then 
His death would have been merely that of a martyr, and not that of a 
Savior! The story of the cross would still stir our hearts. There would 
still be the pangs of conscience when we realized that we had anything 
to do with sin, when sin could cause the agonizing death of One s0 
innocent and good. But there would be no hope! There would be no 
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expectation of any help for us in overcoming sin; for like the two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus, we would have ‘hoped that it was he 
who should redeem Israel,’ only to find that He who said that He came 
from God with a message of forgiveness and life should himself fall a 
victim to death. We would, indeed, be as Paul says, ‘of all men most 
pitiable.’ 

All that we have said about the love of God being revealed through 
Jesus rests upon the proposition that He did indeed come from the 
Father. If the teaching that God loves us and desires our salvation 
came only from a human being, then we might still recognize it as the 
highest conception of God this world has ever attained, but how could 
we know it to be the true picture of God? We say that God loved us 
so much as to give His Son to live and suffer for us. But if Jesus 
were not indeed God’s Son, then what becomes of the message from 
a loving Father? Jt is no message from God at all, but only from the 
mind of a just and good person who lived and died as all men live and 
die. If Christ be not raised from the dead, then certainly He is not the 
Son of the ever-living God and ‘our faith is vain, we are yet in our sins.’ 

“But now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the first fruits 
of them that are asleep” (1 Cor. 15:20). He appeared to Cephas; then 
to the twelve, and to others. For them the atonement became a reality. 
It was indeed the Son of God who had died for the sins of the world, 
that He might reconcile man to God; for now He was risen from the 
dead ! 

Who has not, at some time in his life, felt the desire to leave his 
low-vaulted past, only to realize that he is indeed very much of the 
earth, earthy? That while he would do good, sin reigns in his mortal 
body. Perhaps we have all been led to cry out, in the words of the 
Apostle, “O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death” (Rom. 7:24). Divine love heard that cry, and in 
answer sent the Son that He might reconcile us unto Himself. The way 
of reconciliation meant suffering—sacrificial and vicarious suffer- 
ing. But Christ “died for our sins . . . and the third day was raised 
up.” And now, as many as receive Him, to them He gives the power 
to become the sons of God “even to them that believe on his name: 
which are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God” (John 1:12, 13). 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small ; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 





